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THE VILLAGE LIBRARY’S OPPORTUNITY 


Let us consider our ideal of what a village library should be. It 
should be the center of cultural life for the community. It should have 
if possible, a building with auditorium and club room. It is the meeting 
place for the woman’s club, the girls’ club, the boy scouts, the men’s de- 
bating society, in short for any organization that has no meeting place 
of its own. It has an enthusiastic librarian who is sufficiently well paid 
so that it is not necessary for her to grow vegetables in the back yard, 
or do fine sewing for her neighbors to eke out a slender living. She has 
the respect of the community for her ability and her knowledge of books. 
They love her for the friendliness and help she has so generously given. 
She is assisted by a high school girl whom she has trained so that it is 
possible to keep the library open every afternoon and evening. One can- 
not too strongly emphasize the desirability of regular and continuous 
hours provided that it does not mean that the librarian must work 
every evening. We say that the librarian should be a force in the com- 
munity. If so, she must have some time free to mingle with the com- 
munity, socially, and take part in community activities. Our ideal li- 
brary has a story hour for the little children perhaps beside the fire- 
place in the children’s room with a fire crackling on the hearth. After 
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the story they crowd round the librarian for help in selecting their 
books, and go their way each with the book best suited to his age and 
taste. The men and women come to her confidently for help in their 
more serious reading, and the library is the natural bureau of infor- 
mation for the village. 

Ever and always the village librarian needs enthusiasm for her work, 
and a never failing optimism. And now abideth publicity, enthusiasm, 
and service, these three: but the greatest of these is service. 

From paper on “The Village Library’s Opportunity” given before the Michigan Library 


Association Meeting at Saginaw, by Elizabeth V. Briggs, Librarian Royal Oak Library. 
—Michigan Library Bulletin. 





A UNIT FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 
By Ethel M. Fair 





“A good modern public library system 
should cover a library 
with reading room facilities, branch li- 
braries and reading rooms within easy 
reach of all the people, a registration of 
card holders equal to at least thirty per- 
cent of the population, and a considerable 
collection of the more expensive books of 
reference, with a home use of about five 
volumes per capita per year... Com- 
munities desiring their libraries to supply 
these needs extensively and with the 
highest grade of trained service [will in- 
clude] extension work sufficient to bring 
home to the children, the foreign speak- 
ing people, business men, artisans, ad- 
vanced students, public officials, and in 
general all classes of the people, the op- 
portunities that such a library is not only 
ready but able to afford, with a service 
that is administered by trained librari- 
ans,”’1 
In other words complete library service 
will not be merely casual circulation of 
books, but book distribution, information, 
self-education facilities to the individual 
cut of school, and supporting service to 
schools, all made available through 
agencies accessible (within one mile ra- 
dius? and through telephone connection) 
to all residents and directed by com- 
petent trained librarians. 
The question comes: Can such service 








be provided outside of large cities? 
What does such service cost? What is 
the smallest incorporated group which 
can support such service? 

Consider the minimum of personnel. 
One full time trained librarian could 
offer service to the public for 42 hours 
per week. But it will immediately be 
seen that 42 hours per week could not 
furnish “complete service.” Further- 
more, if the librarian is responsible dur- 
ing these 42 hours for service to the 
public the entire time, there is no posi- 
bility for outside contacts or for visits, 
organization work or promotion in 
centers or agencies outside the walls of 
the central agency. The unit therefore 
must include at least the services of an 
assistant. A full time trained librarian, 
and one assistant (with sufficient ma- 
turity and experience or training to 
share responsibility with the librarian) 
employed for half time, could care for 2 
schedule of 52 open hours per week sup- 
plying the service of two persons for 
rush hours and relays to give continuous 
opening hours from 1—9 p. m. on five 
days a week and from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
on Saturday. 

Next, to arrive at the unit quantity of 
work which could be handled by one li- 
brarian and one and one-half time assist- 
ant we may use a conclusion reached by 


1A. L. A. What is a reasonable income for your library? 


2 Wisconsin conference of social work. 
Pub. no, 32, p. 4. 


Official scoring schedule for the public library. 
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certain well administered libraries. The 
work of the staff is measured in terms 
of circulation as 20,000 volumes to one 
full time worker. This, then, would 
make possible a unit of 30,000 volumes 
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A schedule of 52 hours open per week, 
providing for two persons on duty at 
busy periods and service at certain times 
from one librarian away from the central 
library. 














Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
Librarian 1-6] 7-9] 1-5] 6-9] 1-5] 6-9] 1-5] 6-9] 1-6 1-6 | 7-9 
o|r 
1-6 
eo 
Assistant 4-5 6-8 4-6 4-6 3-6 6-9 9-1 | 6-9 
or 
6-9 






































a year circulation. On a safe ratio+ 
these 30,000 volumes could be circulated 
in a compact community of 4,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Constructing a unit budget from mini- 
mum library service of one and one-half 
persons it may be estimated that the 
service of such persons might be secured 
for $1400° and $600 making a salaries 
item of $2000. Working from this item 
and using a desirable average percent- 
age® of 50% for salaries, the total unit 
budget would be $4000. 

Arriving at this unit budget of $4000 
in a municipality estimated to have 4000 
inhabitants we find that we have called 
for an income of $1.00 per capita, the 
minimum set by the A. L. A. for “good 
modern public library service.” 

A unit community of 4000 population 
seems to have a special significance in 
library figures. It has been taken by 
New York state as a dividing line in 
analysis of certain library reports and it 
is the dividing line between cities em- 
ploying librarians with 2d and 3d class 
library certificates in Wisconsin. 

This unit library organization may be 
set down as follows: 


For the service of this unit community 
a book collection of from 5000 to 6000 
volumes will have been assembled. It 
must be housed in municipally owned 
quarters, or a memorial building, for in 
the accompanying budget no provision is 
made for rent. 

The apportionment of the annual 
budget follows: 





For books ___----- $ 750 
For periodicals _-__ 80 \ Books 
For binding _--_---- 30 | 
on librarian’s sal. 1400 
or assistant’s sal- : 
ary, % time _--_ 600 } Service 
For page service.__ 25 
For janitor’s sal. __ 360) 
For extra janitor 
SOl oe esegstesus, 25 
~~ a ap heat. 410 
or telephone, sup- js 
plies, transporta- par eel 
tion, ete. _..---- 120 
For repairs, insur- 
ance, etc, ____--- 100 
$4000 


The salary of the assistant who is able 
to share responsibilities and duties with 
the librarian will be at the rate of 57 


*“Can any general conclusions be drawn from these tables?—Is it fair to assume—that the 


average number of books issued by each assistant should be not less than 17,000?” 


Budget studies. L. J. 48:215. 


Bailey. 


“We find that in many cities there is a rule that there snould be at least one full-time 
library worker for every 20,000 of the annual circulation in any branch—this being exclusive 


of pages and janitorial force.” 


Milwaukee p. 1. 


Annual reports 1921, 1922, p. 12. 


4 Cities below 10,000 population in Wisconsin averaged 6.56 volumes per capita on an ex- 
penditure of only 59 cents in 1922. 

>A librarian “with less than a full college education and with one year of training in an 
accredited library school should receive not less than $1,380 a year as a beginning salary.” 
A. L. A. bulletin, Jan. 1923. 

Assistant at the rate of 57 cents per hour. 

° Heffelfinger. 


The library revenue. P. 


L. 28:118. 


44-54%. 
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cents an hour. Extra page service may 
be had in the busiest hours through the 
winter. 

The proportion allowed for mainten- 
ance and operation is over 25% which 
is likely to be necessary under post war 
prices. This fact consequently cheats the 
book fund which will purchase only about 
500 new volumes, a situation which is 
somewhat relieved by having a wise librar- 
ian who is able to make more intensive use 
of the book stock, avail herself of good 
free material and take advantage of 
inter-library loans. 

A volume of 30,000 circulation on this 
budget will mean a cost of 13.3 cents 
per volume of circulation. 

It seems, upon study of the above fig- 
ures, that complete library service could 
not be given if any of the quantities or 
sums were decreased. Therefore a 
smaller municipal unit than 4000 people 
could not obtain “good modern library 
service” unless the apportionment of 
$1.00 per capita were increased. As the 
size of the municipality decreases it will 
be more difficult or even impossible, to 
raise funds sufficient to maintain com- 
plete library service. 

Therefore, it will seem that the smaller 
towns, villages and cities cannot meet 
the cost of maintenance of such service;* 
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at least not by the usual rate of taxation. 
Such groups will do well to look into the 
advantages of pooling resources and 
funds through some such organization 
as the county library system. 

A corollary to this study would seem 
to be that if the library in this unit com- 
munity is serving its own group as it 
should be, i. e. giving “good modern li- 
brary service,” it will have neither time 
nor resources to serve persons outside the 
incorporated limits. Much less can a li- 
brary in such a community, running on 
less than the $1.00 per capita budget, 
serve outlying territory. 

This will mean that the rural residents 
cannot expect service from a municipal 
library unless there are resources pro- 
vided over and above those which can 
and should be utilized by the incorpor- 
ated community. It will mean that nc 
satisfactory service, no “good modern li- 
brary service,” will be available for them 
unless they themselves undertake to have 
such a service organized for themselves 
and to meet the expense of it. 

For these scattered residents, then, as 
well as for the residents of communities 
below 4000 population the pooling of re- 
sources and the unification of organiza- 
tion will be the only solution for their 
library service. 





WHAT IS YOUR LIBRARY DOING TO HELP INSTITUTIONS? 


With Wisconsin’s development in many 
different fields of library service, there 
has been a growth of extension into hos- 
pitals. 

In December 1922, the Bulletin told of 
the organization of the U. S. Veteran’s 
Bureau Library in Hospital 37, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. Since then, there has 
been an increase in size and circulation 
and the library may be considered a 
model of the particular service needed 
for neuro-psychiatric patients. 

A quite different development was des- 


cribed in the Bulletin for July 1924 
Where the Madison Free Library tells 
of its work. “The hearty co-operation 
of the Madison General Hospital has 
made possible the installation of the 
service to its patients.” 

One of the newest growths in the state 
has been at Eau Claire. In October 1924, 
the librarian talked to the Woman’s Club 
about extending book service to hospital 
patients. Help was promised by the 
elub and the superintendents of both the 
city’s institutions. Each thought “that 


‘ “Even one thoroughly good librarian and his minimum equipment are beyond the financial 
resources of these small centers, and without that personal element the positive usefulness of 


a library is relatively small.’’ Learned. 


edge, p. 54-55. 


American public library and the diffusion of knowl- 
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good reading would be a comfort and 
joy to many patients, especially those 
from out of town.” 

A call for reading brought nearly six 
hundred suitable books. Others in not 
quite such good condition were sent to 
the sanatorium for tuberculosis. Maga- 
zines poured in and a collection of chil- 
dren’s books was started. A list of 
donors is kept and serves not only as an 
appreciation but also as a stimulus for 
further gifts. 

Two club women are in charge each 
month and all the patients in both hos- 
pitals are visited weekly. The nurses 
are allowed access to the shelves for 
extra books for those who read more 
than can be supplied on the weekly visit. 
Requests for books not at the hospital 
are filled from the public library’s col- 
lection as far as possible. 

The money for two library book carts 
has been donated by people interested in 
hospital library work and these are being 
made locally after the Sioux City blue 
prints. It is planned to exchange the 
two collections soon and to have the li- 
brary take over the work with volunteer 
help from the club women. “The hos- 
pital authorities, the patients, and those 
who have done the work all feel that it 
has been highly successful.” 


In March 1925, the Bulletin had an ac- 
count of library extension in hospital 
work in Fond du Lac. This article is so 
fresh in one’s memory that it is not nec- 
essary to speak again of the quite un- 
usual service for a town of that size. 

Nor should one neglect to mention the 
Commission’s part in helping state hos- 
pitals through the Traveling Library De- 
partment. That such efforts were ap- 
preciated is shown by the State Board of 
Control’s backing the Library Commis- 
sion’s recent request for funds to in- 
crease their budget for work in state 
institutions. 


Lately Milwaukee was asked for in- 
formation about its hospital department. 
Mrs. Lillian Berry, the hospital librar- 
ian, replied and her letter is given below. 

“At present, we are servicing five hos- 
pitals, one sanitarium, and an institution 
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of Correctional Therapy. The three 
larger hospitals are visited twice a week 
and the smaller institutions once. 

“The types of books most in demand 
are the very light novels, adventure, 
western, sea, detective, sport, and animal 
stories. Biography, travel, radio, and 
other non-fiction are also read, as well 
as books in various foreign languages, 
but not so widely. Magazines are not 
circulated, as the majority of the pa- 
tients are kept well supplied with these 
by friends and relatives. 

“Doctors and nurses wishing assist- 
ance, the majority of these being non- 
graduates, usually ask for the required 
reading material used in connection with 
the training course; all medical books 
being provided by the school. Graduate 
nurses read fiction, sociology, psychology, 
hygiene, etc. 

“In those hospitals having occupation- 
al therapists, the librarian provides read- 
ing matter peculiar to their line of work. 
Lists of books relative to occupational 
therapy are compiled and appear occa- 
sionally in the Bulletin of the Wisconsin 
Occupational Therapy Association of 
which association the hospital librarian 
is an active member. 

“A new phase of book service has de- 
veloped through the hospital library 
work; namely, an acute need for books 
by “shut-ins.” The names of the latter 
are procured through the hospital social 


workers, the therapist, the Visiting 
Nurses’ Association, and the Home 
Teachers. This is a very large field 


which, when properly developed, will 
prove a most worth while type of li- 
brary service. 

“One librarian carries on the hospital 
library work to which she devotes four- 
fifths of her time.” 

Milwaukee is the only city in the state 
carrying on organized work with penal 
institutions. Miss Miriam D. Tompkins, 
Chief of Adult Educational Service, has 
given an interesting summary of their 
library activity. 

“In the spring of 1923 the Milwaukee 
Public Library undertook to reorganize 
the library at the Milwaukee County 
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House of Correction. We found that the 
library was filled with unreadable ma- 
terial sent there apparently by people 
who did not know what else to do with 
it. The prison authorities permitted us 
to discard freely and the result of our 
work was that the original collection was 
reduced from some two or three thou- 
sand books to two or three hundred. We 
then supplemented this collection with 
about two thousand books from our gift 
collection. This gift collection is made 
up of books given us for use in hospitals 
and other institutions. 

“One of the most intelligent of the 
prisoners was placed in charge of the li- 
brary. He cataloged all the books, listed 
them, and placed mimeograph copies of 
the list in each of the cells. The prison- 
ers are thus enabled to know what books 
can be obtained from the library. Twice 
a week the librarian visits each of the 
cells and supplies the prisoners with the 
reading material they wish. 

“The librarian is changed rather fre- 
quently. Fortunately for him and unfor- 
tunately as far as the library is con- 
cerned he is usually paroled after he has 
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been in charge three or four months. 
We have had seven librarians in about 
two years time. 

“The circulation for books in the 
House of Correction is usually from one 
thousand to fifteen hundred books a 
month. This does not include hundreds 
of books read by men in the dormitories. 
We have had to place permanent collec- 
tions in each of the dormitories owing 
to the difficulty of giving library service 
to the men detained in them. These men 
are for the most part of lower intelli- 
gence than the other prisoners and we 
had this in mind when we selected books 
for them. The so-called books for Boy 
Scouts seem to fill this need. 

“We have been able to do very little 
as yet for the county jail. We have 
sent them a collection of three or four 
hundred books which we thought would 
be suited to their needs and have sup- 
plied them with a large number of maga- 
zines. But so far we have failed to de- 
velop the service as satisfactorily as we 
have been able to do in the House of 
Correction.” 

J.C.S. 





A FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Fifty years of service has shown that 
the Madison public library is one of the 
most popular and most visited municipal 
institutions in the city. 

The exact date of the opening of the 
free library is not on record but data 
compiled by Miss Mary Smith, city li- 
brarian, discloses that in an address 
made by the late H. M. Lewis at the time 
of the dedication of the present building, 
North Carroll and West Dayton streets, 
it was stated that the library opened 
about May 1, 1875. Starting on a small 
seale in the office formerly occupied by 
the city treasurer on the second floor of 
the city hall the library has expanded to 
such an extent that six branches have 
been established. Besides the main li- 
brary, branches or stations are being 
conducted in the sixth ward, ninth ward, 
Central high school, East Side high, 


grade schools and Madison General hos- 
pital. 

Although the city library was founded 
50 years ago, the library had its incep- 
tion by act of the legislature, approved 
July 18, 1853. At that time the Madison 
Institute was incorporated. Its purposes 
were educational, to establish a circulat- 
ing library, to have courses of lectures 
by men eminent in literature and science 
and to maintain literary exercises, de- 
bates, etc. Some of the most prominent 
men of the country gave lectures during 
the decade from 1850 to 1860. 

The address given by Mr. Lewis, for 
many years a member of the library 
board, at the time of the dedication of 
the present library Feb. 23, 1906, best 
gives the history of Madison’s library 
system. 

“During the decade from 1850 to 1860, 
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the lecture platform reached its highest 
glory and usefulness. We had as lec- 
turers, beside courses by home talent 
rendered gratuitously, such men as Bay- 
ard Taylor, Benj. F. Taylor, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Wendell Phillips, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, John G. Saxe, Horace 
Greeley, Brete Harte, George D. Pren- 
tice, Charles F. Brown (Artemus Ward), 
N. P. Willis, E. P. Whipple, Anna Dick- 
inson and others. 

“The usual price demanded by these 
men was $50 and their expenses to Mad- 
ison from the last place where they had 
lectured. By the profits from these lec- 
tures, annual dues of members, sociables 
and donations, the Institute has accumu- 
lated a well selected library of about 
4000 volumes. 


“The library had no permanent quart- 
ers, but was usually kept in some law 
office or business office, the occupants 
giving their services as librarians and 
use of rooms without compensation. For 
a time it was in the custody of the late 
Horace Rublee, then one of the editors 
and proprietors of the Wisconsin State 
Journal. Mr. Rublee was always on the 
book committee to select books. For 
some time the library was located in 
the law offices of Braley and Smith. 


“The literary department was always 
active during the whole time it was in 
existence, until the breaking out of the 
civil war, and was participated in by 
nearly all of the young professional men, 
state officers and employes of the capitol. 
One of the most active in these exercises 
and who seemed to enjoy greatly the 
weekly debates was the Hon. D. J. Pow- 
ers before mentioned. 

“On the breaking out of the civil war, 
the interest in that event was so absorb- 
ing, so many of the active members went 
to the front, that all activities of the In- 
stitute closed and it remained dormant 
until some time in 1867 or 1868, when 
some of those who had formerly been 
active members of it undertook to revive 
it, but a change had come over the 
people. Matters educational and literary 


had given place to the commercial spirit 
and we found our efforts discouraging, 
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but upon the election of Maj. Charles 
George Mayers who had always been an 
active member of the institute, as city 
treasurer, the library was removed to his 
office in the city hall and his daughter, 
Miss Julia Frances Mayers, was appoint- 
ed librarian and she continued as librar- 
ian until her marriage to our respected 
townsman, Mr. John Corscot, when her 
sister, Miss Emily Mayers, succeeded her 
as librarian, and continued in that ca- 
pacity until the reorganization as herein 
after stated. 

“Fortunately the legislature of 1872 
had authorized the municipalities of this 
state to establish and maintain free li- 
braries and reading rooms by public tax- 
ation. Fortunately, too, for the city of 
Madison it had, in the spring of 1874, 
elected Hon. Silas U. Pinney to the office 
of mayor. He had been an active mem- 
ber of the Madison Institute, and upon 
his election, the members of the Institute 
proposed to him that if the common 
council would, in conformity with the act 
of 1872, pass an ordinance to establish 
and maintain a free library and reading 
room, it would turn over to the city its 
library. Upon Mayor Pinney’s initiative 
such an ordinance was adopted by the 
council Nov. 21, 1874. 


“On the fourth day of January, 1875 
Mayor Pinney, with the approval of the 
council, appointed the following board of 
directors: J. C. Ford, H. M. Lewis, John 
R. Baltzell, W. F. Allen, A. B. Braley, 
Frank H. Firman, George P. Delaplaine, 
Andrew Sexton and John J. Suhr. All 
of these with the exception of Prof. 
Allen and Mr. Suhr had been active mem- 
bers of the Madison Institute. Messrs. 
Baltzell, Allen, Braley, Delaplaine, Sex- 
ton and Suhr remained members of the 
board until their deaths. 

“The new board of directors met for 
the first time and organized Jan. 9, 1875. 
The following permanent officers were 
elected: President, J. C. Ford; secretary, 
W. F. Allen. At a subsequent meeting 
held March 16, 1875, H. M. Lewis was 
elected vice-president. At a meeting of 
the board held March 30, 1875, the li- 
brarian’s salary was fixed at the sum of 
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$400. per annum to begin April 1, 1875, 
and Miss Virginia C. Robbins was elected 
librarian. 

“The city authorities assigned the 
room on the second floor of the city hall, 
now occupied by the city treasurer, and 
the same room which the library had 
occupied as above stated, for the use of 
the library and reading room. I can not 
find the date in the record of the opening 
of the library to the public, but it was 
probably about the first of May, 1875. 

“At a meeting held May 3, Mr. Balt- 
zell, from the library committee reported 
progress in re-arranging the library and 
Mr. Firman from the room committee 
reported estimates for new alcoves and 
other necessary work; and moved that a 
committee with the president as chair- 
man arrange for the formal opening of 
the city library. This committee re- 
ported progress from time to time, but 
there seems to be no record of any form- 
al opening or any program agreed upon 
by the committee. At this meeting, the 
secretary laid before the board a com- 
munication from Mr. C. E. W. Struve, sec- 
retary of the Madison Institute, contain- 
ing the report of the action of the Insti- 
tute in transferring its library to the use 
of the city. 

“At the meeting held July 1, Mr. Balt- 
zell from the book committee reported 
the purchase of 139 volumes. This was 
the first accession of books by purchase 
after the organization of the Free Li- 
brary. 

He also reported that 480 persons had 
availed themselves of the library and had 
taken out 1392 books. As above stated, 
the library first occupied the room now 
used by the city treasurer, the rooms on 
the first floor were then occupied by the 
Madison fire department. 


“We soon outgrew the quarters as- 
signed to our use and upon the fire de- 
partment vacating the room on the first 
floor adjacent to Wisconsin avenue the 
council granted its use to the library and 
it moved into that room. The board and 
the ,atrons of the library were greatly 
rejoiced at our enlarged and more access- 
ible quarters. But the library soon out- 
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grew this room and after some years, the 
room adjacent to the west was added hy 
cutting two archways through the divid- 
ing wall and finally the room in the rear 
which had formerly been the police court 
room, giving to the use of the library all 
of the first floor of the building.” 

Erection of the North Carroll street 
main building was made possible through 
a gift of $75,000, made by Andrew Car- 
negie. The city acquired the site from 
the late F. J. Lamb at a consideration of 
about $25,000. Various sites were under 
discussion at that time, among them the 
northeast corner of West Miffiin and 
North Fairchild streets. Frank Miles 
Day, Philadelphia architect, drew the 
plans. The building was erected during 
1905 and 1906 and occupied in Feb. 1906. 

Through another gift of $15,000 by Mr. 
Carnegie in 1911 it was possible to build 
the Sixth ward library on Williamson 
street, near South Baldwin. The build- 
ing was erected in 1912 with Claude and 
Starck as the architects. 

Members of library board when the 
Main building was being built in 1904- 
1906 were: E. A. Birge, president, H. M. 
Lewis, vice-president, F. W. Hall, secre- 
tary, E. O. Kney, treasurer, F. K. Con- 
over, R. B. Dudgeon, F. H. Edsall, F. S. 
Gilbert, F. A. Hutchins, W. A. P. Morris, 
Rev. J. M. Naughtin, J. A. Swenson. 

Among important matters taken from 
the minutes of library boards by Miss 
Smith were the following: 

March 30, 1875—Resolved that the sal- 
ary of librarian for the term ending July 
1876 be fixed at the rate of four hundred 
dollars per annum to be paid quarterly 
at the end of each quarter. 

Jan. 6, 1875—Voted on motion of Mr. 
Ford that the librarian be authorized to 
try the experiment of keeping the record 
of the books loaned upon strips of paper 
instead of a bound volume. 

July 26, 1876—Resolved that the li- 
brary committee be and they are in- 
structed to restrict the right of any one 
person to use books in the library to 
three volumes per week, except when 
such person shall inform the librarian 
that he or she is investigating some 
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special subject or has some special object 
or purpose for the use of the books. 

Dec. 18, 1878—Mr. W. F. Allen in be- 
half of the Library Committee laid be- 
fore the board a plan for a reading room. 
Voted on motion of Mr. Braley that the 
Library Committee be authorized to ex- 
pend $100 for periodicals. 

Jan. 29, 1879—The following resolu- 
tions presented by Mr. Lewis were 
adopted: 

“Resolved that the reading room con- 
nected with the Free Library be kept 
open Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday of each week from 7 p. m. until 
9:30 p. m. for the purpose of reading 
only. 

“Resolved that the librarian be paid 
the sum of $100 as compensation for 
service as superintendent of such read- 
ing room. 

“Resolved that G. T. Loy, policeman 
detailed for services at said library and 
reading room, be paid the sum of one 
dollar per week for his attendance and 
services on the evenings mentioned in 
the first resolution until otherwise or- 
dered.” 

Jan. 22, 1896—A telephone is to be put 
in library. 

Oct. 18, 1897—Librarian Miss Hough 
recommends that the age limit of 1% 
years to be able to take books be abol- 
ished. 

Jan. 17, 1900—First request for help 
in a library in an industrial plant. The 
Gisholt company made application for a 
loan of books. 

For year 1900—The council made an 
appropriation of $3,000. 

Sept. 1901—First assistant for special 
children’s work was engaged—Miss Edna 
Lyman. 

Eleven librarians have served to date. 
They are: Miss Virginia C. Robbins, 
afterwards Mrs. J. R. Baltzell, 1875- 
1877; Miss Jenny Field, 1877; Mrs. Feul- 
ing, 1878-79; Miss Ella A. Giles, 1879- 
1884; Miss Minnie Oakley, 1884-1888; 
Miss Sophie M. Lewis, afterwards Mrs. 
Harry E. Briggs, 1888-1893; Miss Georg- 
ia Hough, 1893-1901; Miss Bertha M. 
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Brown, 1901-1902; Miss Julia A. Hop- 
kins, 1902-1908; Mr. George Averill, 
1908-1910; Miss Mary A. Smith, 1910- 
1925. 

The 50th annual report of the library, 
just completed by Miss Smith, shows a 
volume increase of 27,572 in the 1925 
book figures, the second largest increase 
in the history of the institution. Only 
one branch, the Sixth ward, showed a 
decrease, (56), while gains were recorded 
in all other branches. 

The year 1924 saw the beginning of 
hospital library service in Madison, ac- 
cording to Miss Smith, as two calls for 
books, published in the daily papers, re- 
sulted in the sending of 850 volumes. A 
hospital book truck was purchased and 
with this the librarian calls twice a week 
on patients. From May 5 of last year 
through December 1,200 magazines and 
1,387 books were circulated in the hos- 
pital. 

Book work with children has been car- 
ried on from the main library, the 
branches on Williamson street and the 
Ninth ward and through the school room 
libraries. 

Miss Smith reports that library in- 
struction in the eighth grade was given 
in all public and parochial schools with 
549 children coming for the fifth day 
work to the main library. 

Among gifts besides those made for 
the hospital library were Victrola rec- 
ords for the musical memory contest 
numbers made by the Wisconsin State 
Journal. 

The rooms of the main library were 
used for at least 150 meetings during the 
past year. 

Number of book borrowers recorded 
Jan. 1 last were 20,609, of which 16,001 
were adults and 4,608 children. The book 
account as of the same date aggregated 
65,276. 

A total of 11,008 books were placed in 
circulation at the various stations which 
include Schenk’s store, Wingra Park 
telephone office, French Battery, voca- 
tional school and Madison General hos- 
pital. 

The report of Treasurer E. O. Kney 
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discloses receipts of $48,887.64 for 1924. 
The bulk of this $39,347.75, was appro- 
priated by the common council. The 
1924 balance aggregated $3,324.91. 
Members of the present library board: 
Prof. C. E. Mendenhall, president; Mrs. 
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T. E. Lyons, vice-president; E. O. Kney, 
secretary; J. G. Wynn, Mrs. W. G. 
Bleyer, Marcus E. Johnson, the Rev. A. 
J. Soldan, Col. W. J. Anderson and 
School Supt. T. W. Gosling, ex-officio. 

Henry NOLL in Wisconsin State Journal 





KENOSHA’S 


The occasion of the opening of the new 
West Branch of the Gilbert Simmons Li- 
brary gave opportunity to review the 
story of library work in the city of Ken- 
osha. The account of this library work 
appeared in interesting news stories and 
pictures covering two pages of the Ken- 
osha Evening News of May 29. 

Prominent in the account of the work 
is the record of Mr. Z. G. Simmons’ civic 
interest. During his life time, he devoted 
his time and means unstintingly to bring 
about a greater and loftier community 
spirit in Kenosha. He was among the 
few great figures who are responsible 
for the development of this part of the 
Northwest. When but a lad of fifteen he 
left his home in Montgomery County, 
New York, for the broader, untrammeled 
spaces which was West. His early edu- 
cation was found in the pioneer schools 
of the county. 

The story of library work in the city 
dates from the year 1895, when a small 
group of interested citizens met in the old 
Grant house to consider organizing and 
establishing a library. The first library 
facilities were small but comfortable. It 
cost $35. to equip the library completely. 
The foundation of the library was a gift 
of books from the Unitarian Society. 
The library was formally opened on 
March 14, 1896 and on that day 60 books 
were drawn. 

Mrs. Clara P. Barnes was the first li- 
brarian and her reports tell of the en- 
thusiasm with which the library was 
greeted. The end of the year found the 
library established as a fact, but the 
early days were not without their ob- 
stacles and hardships. 

At a regular meeting of the common 
council of the city of Kenosha on Jan. 16, 
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1899, Mr. Z. G. Simmons presented a 
communication which read as follows: 


In making the following proposition to 
you, and through you to the citizens of 
Kenosha, I beg to acknowledge my 
grateful consideration and appreciation 
of the many blessings that have come to 
me and my family during the long time 
we have lived in your midst—a period 
reaching beyond a half century. 

I will construct a building of sufficient 
size to hold over 30,000 volumes; material 
to be used, stone, steel, and hard wood 
made fireproof. It will be my aim to 
make it a beautiful building in every 
way and to secure this object no effort 
will be spared. The structure is to be 
placed as near as may be in the center of 
the city park. 

I will continue and complete the curb- 
ing around the park. I will make of ce- 
ment and concrete all the walks that 
will be required in the park and will do 
all the necessary grading, remove and 
replace all the dead trees and shrubbery 
that may be needed to make the park a 
fit setting for the building so that there 
will be true harmony throughout. In 
this building I will place not less than 
25,000 volumes of well-selected books. 
The whole, when completed, I make a 
free gift to the city of Kenosha on the 
following conditions: 

The library shall be named the Gilbert 
M. Simmons Library, the city is to accept 
the same and agree to levy and collect 
the one mill tax provided by law on all 
taxable property in the city, the library 
is to be kept open not less than six hours 
every day; after paying the necessary 
expenses of the librarian and help, heat- 
ing and lighting, the remainder (if there 
be any) of this one mill tax fund shall 
be used for the purchase of additional 
books. 

Most respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) Z. G. Simmons 


The city council gave the proposition a 
great deal of consideration and within 
one week approved the suggestion. The 
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new library was built and was formally 
opened on May 23, 1900. At that time 
there were three persons on the library 
staff. Gradually the service grew, until 
now there are under the direction of 
Miss Cora Frantz, fifteen members on 
the library staff. 

During the history of the library four 
branches have been built, in order to 
serve all parts of the city. At the pres- 
ent time there are 18,000 registered 
drawers. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
children of the city of reading age are 
using the library. The library provides 
78 class room collections in 14 school 
buildings; and the service is so spread 
over the city that any person need not 
walk more than a mile to reach the main 
library or a branch. According to the 
last report, 314,300 volumes were circu- 
lated, almost 6% volumes for each person 
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in the city. The cost of the service for 
the last year was $61,000. 

In addition to the circulation of books 
and other reading matter the library 
offers most valuable information service. 
The members of the staff are constantly 
called upon for information on almost 
every subject; requests covering ques- 
tions as widely separated as the popu- 
lation of Hungary, the area of Lake 
Michigan, who was the poet laureate of 
England in 1860, the meaning of the 
word, “troglodyte”, and the weather re- 
port for the day. The library also stands 
ready to advise patrons on the choice of 
reading for their children, or to sug- 
gest lines of directed reading for adults. 

The library thus stands with a history 
of which it may be proud and a well 
rounded service of books for all in the 
city. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss McCarthy announces the appointment of the following Nominating Com- 


mittee: 


Mrs. Lydia K. Cates, Janesville, chairman, Hester Coddington, Madison, 


Cora M. Frantz, Kenosha, Bertha Marx, Sheboygan, Alice Millerd, Marshfield. 


Former Officers 


A number of years ago a list of officers of the Association was printed in the 


Bulletin. 
date. 
Presidents 

Linderfelt, K. A.—1891 ........ Milwaukee 
Hutchins, F. A.—1894 ............ Baraboo 
Hutchins, F. A.—1895 ........... Baraboo 
Birge, E. A.—1897 ............4.. Madison 
Morris, Mrs. C. S.—1899 .........0.. Berlin 
Hurd, H. H.—1900 .............. Chippewa 
Lawson, P. V.—1902 ........ee0- Menasha 
Bird, H. P.—1904 .......ccecccce Wausaukee 
Birge, E. A.—1905 ...........000- Madison 
Buell, H. C.—1906 ............. Janesville 
Peckham, G. W.—1907 ........ Milwaukee 
Sonith, W. M.-—-B008 2.26 vccccccecc Madison 
McCollough, Ethel—1909 ........ Superior 
McCollough, Ethel—1910 ........ Superior 


Valkenburg, Agnes van—1911 . Milwaukee 
Hatton, Hon. W. H.—1912 .... New London 


Smith, Mary A.—1913 ............ Madison 
Coffin, W. K.—1914 ............ Eau Claire 
Ovitz, Delia—1915 ............ Milwaukee 
Neville, A. C.—1916 ........006. Green Bay 
Borresen, L. M. E.—1917 ........ La Crosse 


McLenegan, Charles E.—1918 .. Milwaukee 


The present secretary, Miss Beust, has brought this compilation down to 


Egan, Mary—1919 ............. Janesville 
Andrews, Gladys, M.—1920 ..... Marinette 
Dudgeon, M. S.—1921 .......... Milwaukee 
Van Eman, E. K.—1922 .......... Oshkosh 
Sprague, J. E.—1923............. Brodhead 


McCarthy, Ada—1924 .... Richland Center 


Vice-Presidents 
Thwaites, R. G.—1891 ............ Madison 
Smith, Walter M.—1894 .......... Madison 


Mc Donnell—1895 ............. Green Bay 

Peckham, G. W.—First Vice-President— 
1897 Milwaukee 

Vaughn, Mrs. E. E.—Second Vice-President 


py ee Pe eee ree Racine 
Anderson, J. S.—1900 .......... Manitowoc 
Elliott, Julia—1902 ............ Marinette 
Stillman, M. L.—1904 .......... Milwaukee 
Edwards, G. O.—1905 ............ Superior 
Hinckley, L. B.—1906 ............ Waupun 
Thiers, BW. C.—1907 ...ccccccccces Kenosha 
Barnes, C. P. —190@ . oc cccccces Kenosha 
Smith, M. A.—1909 ............. La Crosse 
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Smith, M. A.——1910 ......cccce00e- La Crosse 
Robbins, Mrs. James—1911 Rice Lake 
Kinsley, Lydia E.—1912 ........ Janesville 
Comin, W. B——1018  ..ncccccvcwsic Eau Claire 
Pleasants, L. L.—1914 ........... Menasha 
Calkins, Mary J.—1915 .......0200. Racine 
Potter, Kate—1916 .......eecce. Baraboo 
Scott, Almere—-1917 ...........06% Madison 
Harwood, F. J.—1918 .........4: Appleton 
Hannum, Frances—i1919 .......... Racine 
Van Eman, E. K.—1920 .......... Oshkosh 
Bingham, J. W.—1921 ........ Rhinelander 
Schwab, Gertrude—1922 ......... Superior 
Bingham, J. W.—1923 ........ Rhinelander 
Smith, Mary A.—1924 .........00- Madison 

Secretaries 

Hutchins; F A:— 2801 ..o00csceees Madison 
Stearns, Ls, Wi—-16064 onc cccccscces Madison 
Stearns, L. E.—1895 ............. Madison 


Van Valkenburg, Agnes—1897 . Milwaukee 


Oakley, M. M.—1899 ......eeee6 .. Madison 
Brown, B. M.—1900 ...........-. Eau Claire 
Turner, Emily—1902 ......cccess Oshkosh 
Marx, Bertha—1904 ........... Sheboygan 
Dewler, i, 3 <<-B906 20000 2wacecwes Madison 
Hopkins, J. C.—1906 ............ Madison 
MacPherson, Maude—1907 .... Watertown 
Parmelee, E. G.—1908 ........... Oshkosh 
Ackley, G.—1009  ....ccs0cce0. Watertown 
Awkiey Ge BGIO: .i66:0.0:0000% 0 Watertown 
Ovitz, Delia—1911 ............ Milwaukee 
Ovitz, Delia—1912 ............ Milwaukee 


Cobb, Gertrude—1913 .......... Janesville 


Olsen. Laura—1914 ............ Eau Claire 
Prante, © WAGES: okie icc ccs ewsve Kenosha 
McCarthy, Ada J.—1916 .......... Madison 
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Davis, Winifred—1917 ..... Fort Atkinson 


Began, M. A.——1018 2. cecccvvese Janesville 
Voswinkle, Caroline—1919 ........ Tomah 
Carter, S. J.——1920 ...cccccceee Milwaukee 
Day, Fi Cen 8G81 oc ccevesccccs Appleton 
Janes, Leila A.—1922 ........ Fond du Lac 
Weston, J. B.—1923 ........... Milwaukee 
Beust, Nora—1924 .............- La Crosse 
Treasurers 

Hutchins, F. A.—1891 ............ Madison 
Stearns, L. E.—1894 ..........06- Madison 
Stearns, L. E.—1895 ............. Madison 
Earley, M. A.—1897 ....... Chippewa Falls 
Silverthorne, N. C.—1899 ......... Wausau 
Mitchell, T. G.—1900 ............. Ashland 
Biscoe, E. D.—1902 ............ Eau Claire 
Kunst, Clara—1904 

Salisbury, Grace—1905 ...... Whitewater 
Trainor, K. B.—1906 .....ccccceces Oconto 
Lucas, Stella—1907 ........... Menomonie 
Baensch, Emilida—1908 ........... Antigo 
Noyes, Miriam—1909 ............ Oshkosh 
Noyes, Miriam—1910 ............ Oshkosh 
Dunn, Martha—1911 ............. Stanley 
Roberts, F. B.—1912 .........-... Superior 
Short, Mrs. F. D.—1913 ..... Stevens Point 
Frantz, Cora M.—1914 ........... Kenosha 
Wieder, Callie—1915 ......... Fond du Lac 
Wieder, Callie—1916 ......... Fond du Lac 


Shaw, Caroline—1917 .......... Marshfield 
Bryant, Marion—1918 .... Chippewa Falls 


Bergold, Bertha—1919 .......... Madison 
Bryant, Marion—1920 . Chippewa Falls 
Little, V.G.—1921 ............ Watertown 
Olsen, Laura—1922 ........2..06 Eau Claire 
Bailey, Winnefred—1923 ...... Milwaukee 
Lansing, Cora I.—1924 ........... Wausau 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS - 


The Newbery Medal Award 


Charles J. Finger of Fayetteville, 
Arkansas, was awarded the John New- 
bery Medal for his Tales from silver 
lands published in 1924. These tales are 
fairy lore, learned from the Indians of 
South America, “the striking phrase of 
half-tranced recital” remolded into Eng- 
lish that gives the glamour.” This medal 
is the gift of Frederick G. Melcher of the 
Publishers’ Weekly and is awarded each 
year by a committee of the Children’s 
Section of the A. L. A. The award was 
presented to Mr. Finger at the Confer- 
ence in Seattle by Mary S. Wilkinson, of 
the Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, 
Michigan, chairman of the Section. The 


interest in the Children’s Section was so 
great that the auditorium in Anderson 
Hall of the University of Washington 
proved too small for the audience and the 
presentation took place in a sunlit grove 
by the sylvan theater. 

Mr. Finger included in his acceptance 
of the honor his appreciation of the en- 
couragement of May Massee and Carl 
Sandburg. In his brief speech of ac- 
ceptance, he commented on the quality 
which is common to all books that live. 
He analyzed it as character interest. The 
authors which have created characters 
have lived, those which have created 
only a plot have not lived. 

Even in treating such a topic Mr. Fin- 
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ger’s remarkable story telling power was 
apparent. “When two of us were cast 
up on an uninhabited island, we quarreled 
_...” and the audience waited to hear 
the rest. His experiences cover the 
world. His gray hair and bronzed face 
show his years of outdoors and of ad- 
venturing which keep him young. 


Summer Reading in Oshkosh 


Purple blocks on a white background 
form crossword puzzles to direct the 
summer reading of the boys and girls in 
Oshkosh. There is a puzzle for every 
grade from the second to the eighth. 
Each puzzle sheet bears the list of books 
through which the words may be found 
to fit the puzzle. And each list is brief 
and tempting. Any boy or girl would 
gladly read the whole list, spurred on by 
the desire to fill the puzzle blanks. 

These attractive sheets are done on the 
library’s multigraphing machine. The 
Editor regrets that the puzzles and book 
lists cannot be reproduced in_ the 
Bulletin. But the Oshkosh library will 
be glad to lend sets of the sheets to any 
library wishing to copy them. Address 
Miss Marion Zentner, Children’s Li- 
brarian, Oshkosh Public Library, Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin. 


Other Libraries Using the Summer 
Leisure 


The branch libraries in Green Bay have 
enlisted the children in Vacation Reading 
Contests. The children are required to 
read ten books from prepared lists be- 
fore they may have their names on the 
honor roll. To spur them on to even 
more reading they are given a star after 
their names for each book read over ten. 
Slips are given out with the books on 
which they fill out their name, school 
grade author and title of the book and 
why they liked the book. 


The West branch is the more enthusi- 
astic of the two, with about 60 children 
enrolled. The great success of the con- 
test lies in the fact that it is bringing 
children to the library who have never 
been there before. 
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A Vacation Reading Club has been or- 
ganized by the New London public li- 
brary which is helping the circulation in 
the juvenile department. Circulation 
numbered 643 for the first 18 days of 
June this year compared with 448 last 
year. There were 90 members enrolled 
at the middle of June and more have been 
enrolled each day. The librarian visited 
the schools during the last week that 
they were in session and talked in all 
of the grades, explaining the club and in- 
viting the pupils to join. Club members 
are required to read five books during 
the summer, either from the Reading Cir- 
cle list or new titles which are announced 
on the bulletin board from time to time. 
After enrolling in the club each member 
is given a reading club pin, and one of 
the little booklets “Books I Have Read” 
furnished by Gaylord Bros. A tabulated 
list is kept of the number enrolled by 
grades on the bulletin board. A great 
many have already reported on the re- 
quired number and are on their way to 
the “honor roll.” Diplomas will be 
printed and have large enough space on 
them to contain a list of the books read 
by each one. These diplomas will be 
awarded at a special program during 
Children’s Book Week, November 8 to 14. 
Mr. Hatton has become interested in the 
plan and has promised to take care of 
the financial end of it. 


Children’s Book Week Plans 


Platteville has already made its plans 
to emphasize books for children of the 
first four grades and to exhibit with 
them, in contrast, the books which the 
boys’ and girls’ mothers and grand- 
mothers read when they were children. 
This revived collection will be assembled 
from the treasured book shelves of li- 
brary patrons. 

The Benton library wishes to make its 
children’s collection better known and 
plans to have an essay contest in the 
grades on books selected from the chii- 
dren’s collection. In addition to this the 


women’s clubs will enroll the mothers 
among their members who will volun- 
teer to read one of the children’s books 
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from the collection. Only through per- 
sonal knowledge of a story can it be en- 
thusiastically recommended to others 
and the library board wants to have the 
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patrons familiar with the best of chil- 
cren’s books. An evening: meeting for 
the public will mark the close of the cele- 
bratio: 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Winifred Lemon Davis 


Leather Industry 


Reprints of articles relating to the 
leather industry which appeared in 
Dun’s International Review are being 
distributed to grade and high schools all 
over the country. Public libraries will 
find this material valuable and worth 
sending for. Address the American 
Sole and Belting Leather Tanners, 
Room 263, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


Football Records 


For the nominal sum of ten cents 
there will be sent to any public library 
a copy of the booklet, Big Ten Football 
Records of the Western Conference. 
Since the University of Wisconsin is one 
of these, the librarians of the state will 
appreciate having these “only true and 
accurate football records of the Confer- 
ence teams” for football enthusiasts. 
Address T. A. Kucharski, 1325 Farwell 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


House of Appleton 


Information about publishing houses 
has as distinct a biographic appeal as 
have the accounts of writers themselves. 
In commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of D. Appleton and Company a 
small volume has been put out by the 
publishers. It is twofold in purpose; i. e. 
as the title reads: Portrait of a Publish- 
er, by Grant Overton, and The First 
Hundred Years of the House of Apple- 
ton 1825-1925. Copies have been sent as 
complimentary. Even should a slight 
cost be charged, the book would be 
worth it. Address the publishers, New 
York City. 


To Answer Questions about Institutions 


One of the major responsibilities of a 
community is the care of its people in- 
capacitated physically or mentally. The 
treatment of extreme cases may be de- 
cided more readily but those on the 
border are often much more of a prob- 
lem. 

Attention of librarians is called to the 
Wisconsin Blue Book 1925 (p. 193-221) 
which is free to libraries of the state. 
Many questions which come to the desk 
are answered there, as, for example, the 
establishment, populations, aims, occupa- 
tions, recreations, paroles, ete. of insti- 
tutions. 

Fifteen state institutions care for the 
insane, the feeble minded, the epileptic, 
the deaf, the blind, the tubercular, or- 
phans, and juvenile and adult offenders. 
Jails and benevolent and county institu- 
tions carry on this work further. Infor- 
mation is also given about state hos- 
pitals (p. 235-67) which fall into six 
classes. 

As first aid material about the state 
and for condensed, readable surveys, the 
Blue Book should not be forgotten. 

J.C. S. 


Some Books on Evolution 


Charles Francis Potter has sent the 
Publishers’ Weekly the following prelim- 
inary bibliography of good books on Evo- 
lution: 


The Spark in the Clod. J. T. Sunder- 
land. Beacon Press. $1.15. 

The Direction of Human Evolution. 
Conklin. Scribner. $2.50. 

Evolution and Christian Faith. H. H. 
Lane. Princeton Univ. Press. $2.00. 
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Where Evolution and Religion Meet. 
J. M. & M. C. Coulter. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

The Origin and Evolution of Life. 
Henry F. Osborn. Scribner. $4.00. 

The Romance of Evolution. J. C. Kim- 
ball. Beacon Press. $1.40. 


Evolution versus Creation. John Roach 
Stratton and Charles Francis Potter. 
Doran. 50 cents. 


These seven are all popular in char- 
acter and are all concerned with the re- 
lation of evolution to religion, with the 
exception of Osborn’s book. 
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For more technical books, I would 


recommend: Studies in Evolution and 
Eugenics. S. J. Holmes. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $3.00. 

Readings in Evolution, Genetics and 
Eugenics. H. H. Newman. University 
of Chicago. $3.50. 

Organic Evolution. Richard S. Lull. 
Maemillan. $3.40. 


On the other side of the case, from the 
Fundamentalist point of view: 


In His Image. Wm. J. Bryan. Re- 
vell. $1.75. 
The Phantom of Organic Evolution. 


George M. Price. Revell. $1.50. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
By Mary Emogene 


Commencement day was heralded by a 
greeting to every member of the class 
from Miss Gale over her own signature. 
Needless to say, her message with its 
high note added distinction to the day, 
expressing, as it did, the fine art of living 
and working. 

The appearance of the annual Class 
Log was an event of commencement 
week, its many snapshots being one of 
the features this year. It was dedicated 
to Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis. 

Bibliographies were as absorbing as 
usual during the closing days, but were 
well worth all the effort and study be- 
cause of the excellent results. Many of 
them were prepared for the actual use of 
institutions and individuals; Prof. J. L. 
Gillin and Prof. R. I. Colbert of the So- 
ciology Department of the University, 
Prof. E. B. Gordon of the Division of 
Community Development, and Dr. Jerome 
Head of the Medical School, also for the 
English Department and the Extension 
Division. For the Publishers’ Weekly, 
Mr. Joseph L. Wheeler, Youngstown 
Public Library, Mr. M. S. Dudgeon, Mil- 
waukee Public Library, for the National 
Catholic Welfare Congress and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Quite the largest number are prepared an- 
nually for the Wisconsin Legislative Ref- 
erence Library, the cooperation of whose 
staff in the bibliographic work of the 
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School makes this feature of the course 
possible. They help in the burden of su- 
pervision, and through their special col- 
lection give the students an opportunity 
for research that is invaluable. 

An incident of the last examination 
morning was a brief talk by Mr. Stan- 
ley E. Lathrop, who has been a real mis- 
sionary of books during a long life. He 
described so unique a book club that his 
account of it will be printed in a subse- 
quent number of the Bulletin. Mr. La- 
throp presented each of the Class with a 
copy of a poem which will also be re- 
printed. 

Commencement evening was a brilliant 
occasion, with a large audience attending 
the exercises in the auditorium of the 
Madison Free Library followed by a re- 
ception in the rooms of the Library 
School. Mr. Frank K. Walter, librarian 
of the University of Minnesota, and hon- 
orary member of the class, was the 
speaker of the evening. His address will 
appear in the October Bulletin. 

The commencement procession was led 
by President Birge and Mr. Walter, fol- 
lowed by members of the Library Com- 
mission and the University Committee of 
the Library School, by the faculty of the 
School, fourteen alumni, and the thirty- 
seven members of the graduating class. 
Both the auditorium and the rooms of 
the School had been decorated with 
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palms, ferns and summer flowers to 
honor the occasion. 

President Birge presided, introducing 
first the president of the class, Miss 
Flossie M. Martin, who presented their 
gift to the School, a nest of tables, 
which Miss Hazeltine accepted in behalf 
of the School. After Mr. Walter’s ad- 
dress, President Birge in giving the 
charge to the class, spoke especially on 
the great growth of the activities of 
women in modern life, and discussed also 
the rapid increase in libraries in the 
United States by a comparison with con- 
ditions a century ago. After receiving 
their diplomas the class led the way to 
the school rooms where they received 
their guests. Many out of town friends 
were in the audience this year. 


Concerning the Alumni 


Late in May 524 letters and graduate’s 
record cards were mailed to 504 gradu- 
ates of the School, and to 20 ex-members 
of regular classes. As the Bulletin goes 
to press, 261 records have been returned, 
practically half the number mailed, and 
others are being received daily. It is 
hoped that every graduate will make re- 
port before the end of the year. 

The receipt of these cards is always a 
pleasant incident of the day’s mail, for 
the School is most happy to keep in touch 
with its graduates, and to know of their 
achievements. Often letters accompany 
the cards, giving interesting accounts of 
things that are entering into life and 
work, outlining plans for the future, en- 
closing snapshots, copies of printed lists 
and other publications, etc. All these are 
most welcome, and help to maintain the 
spirit of reunion, comradeship, and 
understanding in our ranks. From the 
letters and reports the following items 
have been gathered: 


Changes in Positions 


Winnie Foster, ’08, was appointed li- 
brarian, Public Library, International 
Falls, Minn., in April. 

Esther Johnston, ’08, is now librarian in 
charge of the Central Circulation Branch, 
New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave- 
nue. 
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Corinne L. Kittelson, ’10, is librarian of 
the New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Pauline J. Fihe, ’11, has been placed in 
charge of the recently inaugurated Read- 
ers’ Bureau of the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, which gives service to adults. Miss 
Fihe writes: 

“T am intensely interested in the work for 
its opportunities are limitless. Ever since 
the Bureau opened in March, I have been 
snowed under. Requests came in like an 
avalanche and we are amazed at the type 
and amount of work done. So far I have 
had 135 subjects for reading courses, and 
have helped 44 clubs to outline their pro- 
grams for the coming year.” 

Ruth Balch, ’12, joined the order depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Public Library on 
June 17, “which is the 138ta anniversary 
of my graduation from Library School”, 
writes Miss Balch. 

Florence Hume Davis, '12, is president of 
the Roswell Davis Underwriting Agency, 
Ine., Freeport, New York. 

Mrs. Pearl Glazier Miller, '12, has a tem- 
porary position in the Los Angeles Public 
Library for the summer. 

Kathleen Calhoun, ’13, resigned in Jan- 
uary as assistant librarian, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, a position she has held 
since graduating from the School with the 
exception of an interval of war library 
service, to gain experience in another type 
of position. She is now an assistant in the 
library of the J. P. Morgan Company, 23 
Wall Street, New York City. 

Florence D. Love, ’14, has resigned as 
reference librarian, Public Library, De- 
catur, Ill, to accept the librarianship of 
the Public Library, Faribault, Minn., 
where she goes in August. 

Mabel A. Wayne, ’15, has been appointed 
assistant librarian, Public Library, De- 
eatur, Ill. She has been the reference li- 
brarian of the Traveling Library Depart- 
ment of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion for the past two and a half years. 

Sirie M. Andrews, '16, goes to the Brook- 
lyn Public Library in September as assist- 
ant to the Superintendent of the Children’s 
Department, Miss Clara W. Hunt. 

Charlotte H. Clark, ’17, is assistant li- 
brarian in the newly opened Mount Pleas- 
ant Branch of the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Ruth Tobey Woodworth, ’17, is 
serving part time as children’s librarian, 
Oak Park, Ill. Home address, 791 Crescent 
Blvd. Glen Ellyn, Tl. 

Mrs. Florence H. Davis, ex-1917, has 
been appointed librarian of the State His- 
torical Society, Bismarck, N. Dak. 


Ruth S. Cochran, ’18, has accepted the 
position of assistant librarian, Umatilla 
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County Library, Pendleton, Oregon, where 
she begins work in August. 

Florence Dodd, ’20, goes to Ironwood, 
Mich., as librarian of the High School Li- 
brary in September, resigning as assist- 
ant librarian, State Normal School, Super- 
ior. 

Natalie T. Huhn, ’21, has been appointed 
librarian of the State Normal School, Wi- 
nona, Minn., resigning as reference librar- 
ian of the State College, Pullman, Wash., 
where she has been during the past two 
years. 

Adeline Cooke, ’23, has been appointed 
reference librarian, State College, Pull- 
man, Wash., succeeding Miss Huhm. Miss 
Cooke has been a High School librarian in 
Portland, Oregon. 

Ada Hagen, ’23, has resigned as refer- 
ence librarian of the Public Library, Su- 
perior, Wis., to accept a position as first 
assistant in the School Division of the St. 
Paul Public Library. 

Florence S. Webb, ’23, who has been 
eataloguing the publie library at Bryan, 
Ohio, has been engaged for some special 
cataloguing in the Public Library, Utica, 
N. Y., beginning August first. 

Florence Allman, °24, resigned 
loguer of the Public Library, East Chica- 
go, Ind.,, to accept a similar position in 
the Publie Library, Hammond, Ind., in the 
new position she is also to be in general 
charge of the reference work. 

Helen A. Rockwell, ’24, who has been on 
the Library School staff during the year, 
has been appointed acting-librarian of 
Washington and Lee University, Lexing- 
ton, Va., for the academic year beginning 
in September. 


as Cata- 


Further Appointments, Class of 1925 


Madeline E. Allen, assistant, schools de- 


partment, Portland Library Association, 
Portiand, Oregon. 
Emily Klueter, summer cataloguing, 


High School Library, Portage, Wis. 

Anna R. Moore, librarian, High School 
Library, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Augusta M. Morrison, assistant, Milwau- 
kee Public Library. 

Edel E. Seebach, assistant, circulation 
department, Milwaukee Public Library. 


Further news of a more personal na- 
ture gathered from the cards and letters 
will be of interest to all, as follows: 


Travel and Study 


It seems to be a year of travel, as a 
number of the alumni are taking extend- 
ed trips in this country or going abroad. 
Polly Fenton, ’09, Nora Beust, 713, Char- 
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lotte E. Smith, 16, Estelle Ashcraft, ’23, 
are making “the grand tour”, while Ruth 
Rice Loftsgorden, ’14, accompanied her 
husband on a European trip. Harriet 
L. Kidder, ’17, is attending one series 
(French) of the Cours de Vacance at the 
University of Geneva, Switzerland, and 
Gertrude Seim, ’21, has a year’s leave of 
absence from her work in the Detroit 
Public Library, which she is spending 
in Norway, in company with her mother. 

Forty-four alumni and former students 
attended the A.L.A. Conference at 
Seattle, taking various pre-conference 
and post-conference trips; full report of 
the alumni at Seattle will be published 
in the October Bulletin. Julia M. Fink 
and Ruth M. Lathrop, both ’18, report 
extensive travel for the summer, the 
latter going east, Cape Cod, the Maine 
Coast, ete., the other to California. 

It is a season also for academic study; 
Malvina C. Clausen, ’12, Mrs. Jessie W. 
Luther, 713, Sybil C. Schuette, 715, and 
Florence C. Day, 716, are enrolled in the 
Summer Session of the College of Letters 
and Science, working towards their 
bachelor’s degree. The following items 
are of the same import: 

Clara E. Rolfs, ‘16, finished her aca- 
demic work at the Western Reserve Col- 
lege for Women in June, and received 
her bachelor’s degree. She returns to her 
position in the Cleveland Public Library, 
after a semester’s leave of absence. 

Sue Osmotherly, ’17, is serving as sum- 
mer substitute in the Public Library, Win- 
netka, Ill., returning to Barnard College in 
the fall for the work of the sophomore 
year. While in college she in working 
part time in the library of the School of 
Journalism of Columbia. 

Edith A. Rechcygl, ’18, has resigned as 
librarian of the Public Library, Antigo, 
Wis., to continue college work at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Mrs. Blanche M. Haye, ’21, will continue 
at Rockford College another year to se- 
eure the coveted degree. 

Ethel M. Shroyer, '22, is resigning her 
position in the cataloguing department of 
the Fort Wayne Public Library to enter 
Western Reserve College for Women. 


Personal Notes 


Margaret Reynolds, ’07, is the first life 
member of the Wisconsin Library School 
Alumni Association. Before going to the 
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A.L.A., Miss Reynolds went east to 
Swampscott to attend the annual confer- 
ence of Special Libraries Association. 

Mrs. Helen Turvill Toole, ’08, is absorbed 
in the new home that she and Dr. Toole 
are building near Washington, D. C., on 
a ten acre plot that they have recently 
purchased. All alumni with memories of 
Turvillwood will appreciate Mrs. Toole’s 
pleasure in developing the possibilities of 
this land. 

Mrs. Grace Lane Young, ’09, gives her 
new address as Cobre, Nevada. 

Grace W. Foland, ’10, writes that she 
is a free lance cataloguer, 3007 Oakland 
Avenue, Minneapolis. She has two semi- 
permanent positions, the MacMartin Ad- 
vertizing Agency and the Federal Reserve 
Bank, whose libraries she keeps up to 
date. “Other indexing and organizing jobs 


fill up my spare time; plenty of them 
to be had in Minneapolis and St. Paul and 
very few of us in this line of work,” she 
writes. 


Mrs. Anne Skinner Winstead, ’10, writes 
entertainingly from Boise, Idaho, of her 
home life and her three children. 
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B. Mildred Coon, '14, (Mrs. Chester H. 
Bean) gives her present address as 455 
N. Keystone Avenue, River Forest, IIl. 

Loretta Von Syburg, ’15, (Mrs. John E. 
Urquhart) gives her new address as 2469 
Calvert Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Laura E. Burmeister, ’18, has been en- 
rolled as a member of the honorary so- 
ciety Phi Kappa Phi, in the University of 
Southern California chapter. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Warner (Jane R. G. 
Marshall, ’19) announce the birth of a son, 
John Marshall, on May 20. 

Mrs. Lucile Liebermann Keck’s ('20) 
address is 1453 E. 56th Street, Chicago. 

Lillian G. Pulver, ’23, was married to 
Mr. David Russel Lepper on June 16, at 
Plymouth, Indiana. 

Carina Vedel, ’23, writes from Roskilde, 
Denmark, where she is assistant librarian, 
that she visited several libraries during 
the spring, in Copenhagen, and Malano 
and Lund in Sweden; ‘tin Sweden, they pre- 
fer their own system of classification with 
letters to that of Dewey, but here in Den- 
mark we use a modified Dewey. In Au- 
gust I am going to the meeting of the 
Danish Library Association, in Aarhus.” 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Alma. The school board at the re- 
quest of the Parent-Teacher Association 
has made arrangements to have the pub- 
lic school library opened to the public 
one afternoon each week. This is in the 
nature of an experiment and if after 
three successive weeks the citizens have 
taken advantage of the opportunity to 
procure desirable reading matter, the 
service will be continued throughout the 
summer. 

Besides the regular school library of 
nearly 2,500 volumes, there will be two 
collections from the Traveling Library 
department. These collections will in- 
clude 30 volumes in German. A number 
of periodicals may also be borrowed from 
the library. 


Antigo. Miss Margaret Moss, chil- 
dren’s librarian, conducted the camp fire 
talk on books at the boys’ and girls’ 4-H 
Club camp on the Wisconsin River in 
June. 


Ashland. Two entire pages devoted to 
Ashland’s record in the Wisconsin Better 
Cities contest circulated over the State 
through the public press. As a direct 
outcome of the library survey, it is likely 
that either a library building will be con- 
structed or ground floor quarters secured 
in the present library. 

Baraboo. The New Larned has been 
ordered for the library and also another 
book stack and a vertical file case for 
pamphlets. 

Bloomington. Special instruction in 
book mending was given to the High 
School librarian and the public librarian 
at the public library on June 20 by Mrs. 
Mae Pearson, in charge of book repair at 
the Traveling library department. 

The Life and Letters of Walter Hines 
Page is proving most popular among the 
library’s non-fiction. 

Columbus. Miss Loomis, librarian, at- 
tended the A. L. A. conference in Seattle. 
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Elroy. Miss Roberts, the librarian, 
was drawn for jury duty in the county 
this summer. 


Fond du Lac. The many visitors at 
the school project exhibit in the public 
library were agreeably surprised at re- 
markable work accomplished by the chil- 
dren of the grade schools. The projects 
included birds, grocery stores, Canadian 
farms and dairying. 

An exhibit was also held of the art 
work done by the senior high school stu- 
dents. This included life portraits, pas- 
tels, nature and out-door sketches, archi- 
tectural rendering of elevations and floor 
plans. 

During May, 2815 more volumes were 
circulated than during the same month 
last year. 


Ft. Atkinson. The library revived an 
interest in the works of Sir Rider Hag- 
gard and displayed them with the works 
of Herbert Quick and of Amy Lowell, 
since these three famous writers had 
died within the previous month. 


Fairchild. Mrs. J. S. Andrews. li- 
brarian of the Greenwood public library, 
and Mrs. Effie Cadman, librarian of the 
local library, spent a day in June in re- 
pairing books for the Fairchild library. 
Fifty-four books were repaired, of which 
thirty-six were rebacked and all of them 
were resewed and recased. The covers 
were washed in a solution of vinegar and 
water, the title and author written on 
the new back with white ink, and lastly, 
the covers and backs were shellaced. In- 
struction was also given to high school 
girls who later mended books from the 
school library. After all this work had 
been completed, an exhibit was held of 
the books repaired from both libraries. 
The public library was decorated for the 
occasion with pictures, potted plants and 
posters. The fresh looking books at- 
tracted much attention, as did also the 
mending materials used in the process. 


Mrs. Margaret Palmer recently pre- 
sented a number of volumes to the li- 
brary which will be of value to students 
of civics, history, English and economics. 
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Green Bay. A _ special collection of 
outdoor books was placed on display in 
June, especially books for fishermen. 

The Map of Good Stories has been 
placed under glass on the main desk. 

Hudson. Miss Lucile Menkey was 
granted leave of absence by the board 
and attended the A. L. A. conference in 
Seattle. 

Kenosha. Miss Franz, librarian, at- 
tended the A. L. A. conference at Seattle. 

An account of the dedication of the 
new West Branch appears elsewhere in 
this bulletin. 

Kiel. The fraternal organizations have 
given whole-hearted support to the li- 
brary. The Rebekah lodge donated 
thirty dollars and the Royal Neighbors 
ten dollars. Volumes of books for boys 
and girls have also been presented to the 
library. The local theatre gave a benefit 
performance of Edna Ferber’s So Big. 

Kilbourn. Mr. James E. Jones, vet- 
eran editor and for many years a mem- 
ber of the Library Board died on June 
10. “Mr. Jones was a very staunch 
friend of the library and always inter- 
ested in everything pertaining to it,” 
writes the librarian. And the local paper, 
which pays tribute to Mr. Jones’s public 
spirit, tells the story of his long relation- 
ship with the library: 

“The public library claimed his steady 
interest. He gave of his leadership 
when it was constructed. Since 1898 he 
served continuously on the library board. 
He took vital interest in extending its 
usefulness as an institution of public 
value. So also the museum started and 
maintained in the library building.” 

At the time of his death Mr. Jones was 
engaged in writing a series of articles for 
Milwaukee papers embodying some of his 
knowledge of local Indian lore. 

La Crosse. Miss Beust, children’s li- 
brarian, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence for the summer. She will travel 
in Europe with Prof. B. Q. Morgan’s 
party. 

Ladysmith. Hot weather books and 
the call of the open road were featured in 
books displayed in June at the library. 
Special Traveling Library collections are 
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available during the summer so that the 
patrons may have larger numbers at one 
time to browse through. 

The librarian recently made a trip 
through the county in the interest of 
service to the county residents. She also 
spoke on county library work at the 
meeting of the eleventh district of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at St. Croix Falls on June 9. 


Lake Geneva. A new vertical file has 
been installed in which all pamphlets are 
filed alphabetically. The numbers of the 
magazine, Poetry, have been bound and 
are ready for circulation. 


Madison. Miss Smith, librarian, and 
Misses Reese, Fredrickson, and Moehl- 
man attended the A. L. A. conference in 
Seattle and took the post conference trip 
to Alaska. 

An account of Madison Free Library’s 
fiftieth anniversary appears elsewhere 
in the Bulletin. 

Mrs. Lenore Nutting, branch librarian, 
conducted the camp fire talk on “Books 
and Life” at the boys and girls 4-H camp 
in the Upper Dells. 

Marinette. Miss Nolte was sent as the 
board’s representative to the A. L. A. con- 
ference in Seattle. 


Menomonie. Mrs. Essie Nickerson 
conducted the camp fire talk on “Books” 
at the 4-H camp on Red Cedar River in 
July. 

Menasha. Requests from patrons have 
resulted in the addition to the library of 
certain books and magazines recently. 

The percentage of non-fiction circu- 
lated during May reached the high mark 
of 35%. 

Merrill. Mrs. Natalie Scribner, li- 
brarian, and Miss Margaret McLaughlin 
represented the T. B. Scott library at 
the district meeting at Wausau. 

Ninety titles of Indian stories are fea- 

tured during the summer to please the 
boys and girls. 
Milwaukee. Reading clubs composed 
of high school students graduating in 
June and not planning to enter college, 
have been organized by Miriam D. Tomp- 
kins, supervisor of adult education. 
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M. S. Dudgeon, S. A. McKillop, and 
Miss Schoenleber attended the confer- 
ence in Seattle. 

Mineral Point. Window boxes filled 
with bright geraniums and other at- 
tractive plants and vines are the gift to 
the library of Mr. and Mrs. Stair, pro- 
prietors of the local green house. 

The book collection was sorted over 
for repair work and mended on June 15 
and 16 when Mrs. Mae Pearson, in charge 
of book repair in the Traveling Library 
Department, gave instruction to the 
group of workers in the local library. 

Neillsville. The library notes empha- 
sized one interesting book of Dallas Lore 
Sharp’s and at the same time other titles 
by the same author. 

Oconomowoc. Appropriations of $100 
each from the adjacent towns of Ocono- 
mowoc and Summit have recently been 
voted to the public library. The matter 
was laid before the town boards by Mrs. 
Mary A. Sorenson, of the Oconomowoc 
public library board. 

Oshkosh. Books for the bride and the 
graduate were displayed during June. 
Also a new bulletin board has been in- 
stalled for topics of the day. 

Portage. Miss Zone Gale has pre- 
sented the library with a four-volume 
history by M. M. Quaife, Wisconsin,—its 
history and its people. 

Prairie du Chien. Following the re- 
decorating of the library room, the li- 
brarian and the board were anxious to 
have the book collection in as good con- 
dition as possible, in keeping with the 
freshened walls. To assist in this, Mrs. 
Pearson, of the Traveling Library depart- 
ment, spent two days during June, in- 
structing the librarian and a group of 
workers in book repair. Over 100 vol- 
umes were restored. 

Racine. Commendation of the library 
service was the subject of a communica- 
tion to the Racine Journal from a reader 
recently. The latter said “We frequently 
invite the attention of the outside world 
to the advantages of Racine. By no 
means the least of these is our admirable 
public library.” 
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Sparta. In response to a request by a 
number of members of the American 
Legion Auxiliary, a collection of books in 
Norse has been secured from the Trav- 
eling Library Department. 


Spring Green. To stimulate youthful 
curiosity and observation and to create 
an interest in birds and their ways, Mrs. 
Nettie M. Hayes, librarian, offered prizes 
to people of the seventh and eighth 
grades for the best handmade bird houses 
and the best bird stories. The awarding 
of the prizes took place at the public li- 
brary at which time the boys displayed 
their bird houses and the girls read their 
stories before the judges. 


Stevens Point. A History of Stevens 
Point, consisting of a number of papers 
written by members of the Citizenship 
Classes of the high school has been bound 
and presented to the public library. The 
topics were typed by students in the com- 
mercial department. 

At the fourteenth annual convention of 
the Parent-Teacher association, C. B. 
Lester, of the Free Library Commission, 
spoke on county libraries. Mr. Lester 
said in part: 


The public library is by far the most 
economical agency through which the 
people may supply book service for 
themselves. But equal opportunity for 
library service for city and country re- 
quires the use of some agency which in- 
cludes both city and country. Such an 
agency is the county. In Wisconsin coun- 
ties may provide library service for 
themselves. This does not mean an ex- 
pensive library building. County service 
needs only centralized quarters for ob- 
taining, preparing and_ distributing 
books. County service means use of 
books everywhere in the county. 

County library service is cheap because 
it spreads the cost over a wide area and 
many people. It is democratic because it 
provides for equal opportunity for all, 
both in city and country. It is effective 
because it is large enough to provide ade- 
quate service and small enough to give 
real service quickly wherever it is needed. 


Sun Prairie. From July 1, 1924 to 
May 1, 1925, the circulation increased by 
600 volumes more than had ever been 
drawn within the same length of time. 
New books were recently purchased from 
titles suggested by Miss Reely. 
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Superior. Miss Gertrude Schwab, li- 
brarian, attended the A. L. A. confer- 
ence in Seattle. 

Viroqua. Miss Lona Jacobson has re- 
signed her position as librarian and will 
leave soon for the Twin Cities where she 
will take a special course in household 
dietetics. 

Waupun. The Orange Sheet of the 
Waupun Leader continues to carry book 
notes and library news. It records that 
the scoring schedule in the Better Cities 
Contest has been completed. The city 
feels very strongly that is it not im- 
portant whether or not Waupun wins 
the first prize for cities in its class, but 
by far the best thing in the contest is the 
fact that it makes the city conscious of 
its own good qualities and its defects and 
stimulates interest in every phase of civic 
life. The A. L. A. survey for libraries 
of the United States has also been com- 
pleted by the librarian and forwarded to 
A. L. A. headquarters. 

County Library Service by Harriet C. 
Long is featured in local book notes. 

Vacation reading groups, using Gay- 
lord’s booklets and pamphlets, have been 
organized for the boys and girls. 

Wide awake citizens have asked the 
library to estable a forum in the fall for 
the free discussion of important ques- 
tions and topics of the day. 

Miss Lindsley, librarian was granted 
three months’ leave of absence by the 
board and attended the A. L. A. confer- 
ence in Seattle. 

Wisconsin Rapids. Beginning June l, 
the library schedule includes the noon 
hour, being open continuously from ten 
a. m. until the evening. 

Attractive and valuable additions to 
childrens’ books have been made with 
money recently received from the Beacon 
Lights Club. A list of the volumes pur- 
chased appeared in the paper. 

Whitewater. Interesting episodes from 
recent books appeared in Library Notes 
in the local paper, preceding a list of 
new accessions. 

Vacation privileges have been extended 
the patrons by the following libraries: 
Fond du Lac, Janesville, Portage, Racine 
and Sparta. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Dickinson, Asa Don, comp. One _ thou- 
sand best books. 1924. 416p. 
Doubleday $5. 028 


For note see Booklist 21:216 Mar. ’25. 


Drury, F. K. W. Viewpoints in modern 
drama. 1925. 119p. <A. L. A. 
$1.25; pa. 75c. 016.8 

Lists over three hundred plays, with an- 


notations. 
See Booklist 21: 288 May 25. 


Langstaff, J. Brett. David Copperfield’s 
library. n.d. 157p. illus. Stokes 

$2. 027.6 

A library for children now occupies the 
house where Charles Dickens spent his boy- 
hood. This little book tells the story of the 
house and its associations and of the estab- 
lishment of the library. Will please Dickens 


lovers. 
Philosophy 
Annett, Edward. Psychology for Bible 
teachers. 1925. 241p. Scribner 
$1.50. 150 


In chapters on Mind and body, Association 
of ideas, Memory, Imagination, The _ in- 
stincts, etc., the author sets forth in simple 
language the accepted psychological theories 
and then in each case makes the application 
to religious education. With its reading 
lists and study questions a useful book for 
Sunday school teachers. 


Austin, Mary. Everyman’s genius. 1925. 
3865p. Bobbs $2.50. 151.1 

A rather fascinating book, although its 
thought is hard to get at, on making the 
best use of one’s mind, based on the author’s 
own experiences and on what she has learned 
from others. Interesting in throwing light 
on the creative processes of an artist, al- 


though the author recognizes genius in 
many other forms. Appeared in The Book- 
man, 


Avey, A. E. Readings in philosophy. 
1925. 602p. Appleton $3. 108 


in philosophy covering ancient, 
Intended as 


Readings 
medieval and modern thought. 


a supplement to Leightons Field of Philoso- 
phy (Bulletin July ’23). Should be useful 
in a library as it offers a wide selection from 
the writings of leading philosophers. 


Bentley, Madison. The field of psychol- 
ogy. 1925. 545p. Appleton $3.50. 
150 


A good survey if one is desired. Omits 
discussion of Freudian and similar theories. 
Rather well presented but the text book ap- 
pearance detracts from its appeal. Author 
is professor in the University of Illinois. 


Groves, E. R. and Groves, Gladys H. 
Wholesome childhood. 1924. 1838p. 
Houghton $1.75 173 or 136.7 


Discusses the problems involved in the 
mental and moral training of children from 
infancy through adolescence. A good com- 
panion volume to the many excellent books 
on physical care. Bibliography, index. 

See Booklist 21:135 Jan. '25. 


O’Shea, M. V. ed. The child: his nature 
and his needs. 1924. 516p. Chil- 
dren’s Foundation, Valparaiso, Ind. 
$1. 370.1 or 136.7 


“A survey of present day knowledge con- 
cerning child nature and the promotion of 
the well-being and education of the young.” 
(Sub-title) Contributors are men _ and 
women of national repute. An exceedingly 
valuable publication at low cost. 


See Booklist 21:95 Dec. '24. 


Ricciardi, Nicholas. The boy and his fu- 
ture. 1925. 119p. Appleton $1.25. 
136.7 


Will be read with interest by parents or 
by boys who are seriously considering choice 
of a vocation. By the Commissioner of 
Vocational education of California. 


Richmond, M. E. and Hall, F. S. Child 
marriages. 1925. 159p. Russell 
Sage $1.50. 173.1 

Sociological study of youthful marriages 
in the United States, presenting some sur- 
prising figures. Worth bringing to the at- 
tention of club women. 
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Religion 


Allen, E. Fletcher. Who’s who in the 
Bible. 1925. 191p. Putnam $2. 
220.3 


Useful as a ready reference book and for 
identification of Bible characters. Not to be 
compared, of course, with a one volume 
Bible dictionary, such as Hastings which is 
more extensive, both in number of names 
and in details, but will be helpful in a small 
library which cannot afford a $7 volume. 


Galpin, C. J. Empty churches. 1925. 

150p. Century $1. 261 

An enthusiastic and emotional, but, at the 

same time, practical, presentation of the 

need for church union in rural communities. 
Brief, can be read at one sitting. 


Masson, Thomas L. Why I am a spirit- 
ual vagabond. 1925. 35l1p. Cen- 
tury $2. 248 

The editor of Life writes here of his spirit- 
ual experiences and conclusions. Will be 
helpful and stimulating to those interested 
in trying to think out a plan for spiritual 
growth. 


Miro, Gabriel. 
our Lord. 


Figures of the passion of 
1925. 309p. Knopf $3.50. 
232 


Tells the story of the crucifixion by means 
of a series of studies, narrative in form, of 
the chief characters concerned in it. Judas, 
Caiaphas, Barabbas, Pilate, The woman of 
Samaria, and others. Is more restrained 
than Papini’s Life, with which it challenges 
comparison. Will interest the same _ read- 
ers. Translated from the Spanish. 


Nickerson, Charles S. Christianity which 
way? 1925. 228p. Century $1.75. 
270 


A brief review of church history designed 
to show that the church in the past has been 
willing to make changes and to adapt itself 
and its methods of presenting the gospel to 
the needs and conditions of each particular 
time. A good foundation for a study of 
some of the controversies of today. 


Priceman, James. Chaos and a creed. 
1925. 270p. Harper $2.50. 230 
The author’s account of his own search for 


a religious creed may help others going 
through a similar experience. 
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J. Arthur. Science and re- 
1925. 280p. Scribner $2. 
215 


Six lectures delivered at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in which the distinguished 
Scottish scientist attempts to dissolve the 
conflict between science and religion. Not 
easy reading and more suitable for large 
libraries. 


Thomson, 
ligion. 


Sociology 


Abbott, Wilbur C. The New barbarians. 
1925. 251p. Little. 320 
A professor of Harvard University views 
with alarm “those movements of the pres- 
ent day which look to a change in the or- 
ganization of government and society by 
whatever means,” including the Progressive 
movement in Wisconsin among the number. 
The ‘destructible union, by McDougal, 
brought out by the same publisher, is writ- 
ten from a similar viewpoint. Both have 
value as an expression of the extreme con- 
servative point of view. 
See Booklist 21: 289 May ’25. 


Beer, M. Social struggles and socialist 
forerunners. 1925. 224p. Small $2. 
335 


Begins with the close of the middle ages 
und sketches some of the peasant revolts, 
social struggles and utopian dreams that 
marked the period following in England, 
Germany, France and Italy, with a brief ac- 
count of American religious communist 
settlements. Treatment is sketchy but book 
may have a value as giving this information 
in brief form. 


Beman, 
ment. 


L. T. comp. Capital punish- 
1925. 366p. Wilson $2.40. 
343.2 
Replaces a volume in the Debaters hand- 
book series compiled by Clara E. Fanning. 
Consists of brief, bibliography, general dis- 
cussion, discussion for and against, and in- 
dex. A much needed volume as the mate- 
rial on the subject is scattered. 


Brookings, Robert S. 
ship. 1925. 107p. 


Industrial owner- 
Maemillan $1.25. 
331.1 


The first book that has appeared which 
stresses the significance of the tendency 
toward the wide diffusion of the ownership 
of the stock of great corporations. Author 
sees in this development the true socializa- 
tion of industry and the solution of the 
labor problem. A very readable little book 
and distinctly thought-provoking. 
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Butler, N. M. The faith of a liberal. 
1924. 3869p. Scribner $2.50. 320.4 


For note see Booklist 21: 289 May ’25. 


Butterbaugh, W. E. Principles of im- 
porting. 1924. 473p. Appleton $5. 
382 
Follows every step in the organization of 
an importing firm and the conduct of the 
business. Of interest to any business man 
who has foreign affiliations. Contains much 
informative matter in its 13 appendixes that 
will be useful reference material for the 
library. 


Feis, Herbert, ed. A collection of de- 
cisions presenting principles of wage 
settlement. 1924. 452p. Wilson 
$3.50. 331.2 

A valuable collection of documentary ma- 
terial useful for reference in large libraries. 

Selective bibliography. No index. 


Hadley, Arthur T. The conflict between 


liberty and equality. 1925. 135p. 
Houghton $1.50. 323 
Three scholarly and stimulating lectures 


by ex-president Hadley of Yale on the prob- 
lems of industry and politics, property rights 
and representative government. Delivered 
at Stanford university in 1924. 


Hudson, M. O. The permanent court of 
international justice. 1925.  389p. 
Harvard university press. $4. 341.1 

Discussion of the court and the question 
of American participation by a professor of 
International law at Harvard. For large 
libraries. 

See Booklist 21: 290 May ’25. 
Macdonald, J. Ramsay. Socialism, crit- 
ical and constructive. 1924. 297p. 
Bobbs $3.50. 335 


A new edition bringing certain matters up 
to date. 
See Booklist 21:182 Feb. ’25. 


Peck, H. W. Taxation and welfare. 1925. 
269p. Macmillan $2.50. 336 


Interesting and scholarly book dealing 
with the causes of the increase in public 
expenditure and the equitable distribution 
of the tax burden. Conclusions reached are 
distinctly progressive. Author is professor 
of economies in the University of Vermont. 
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Pratt, Caroline. Experimental practice 
in the City and Country School. 
1925. 302p. Dutton $2.50. 371.5 


An account of the methods used in this 
experimental school, with a record of the 
work of one group for a year. Of inferest 
to teachers. 


Sutliffe, R. S. Impressions of an aver- 
age juryman. 1925. 114p. Apple- 
ton $1. 340.4 


On a subject that should be of wide inter- 
est, since jury service is universal. Written 
in popular style and within the reach of 
every library. 


Wilson, Woodrow. College and State: 
the public papers of Woodrow Wil- 


son. v.1and 2. 1925. Harper ea. 
$3.50. 303 
The first two volumes of an authorized 


edition in six volumes which will include all 
of Wilson’s public papers. The present vol- 
umes cover educational, literary and political 
papers (1875-1913). Edited by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker and William E. Dodd. For 
larger libraries. 


Science 


Concerning the na- 
ture of things. 1925. 250p. illus. 
Harper $3. 541 

A series of ‘‘juvenile lectures” delivered at 
the Royal Institution 1923-24. On the struc- 
ture of the atom, the nature of gases, liquids 

and crystals. Useful for adults who wish a 

simple presentation. 


Bragg, Sir William. 


Curtis, Carlton C. A guide to the trees. 
1925. 208p. illus. Greenberg. $1.50 
582 


An excellent little guide using the leaf as 
a basis for identification. The keys are 
clearly explained and easily followed and 
the selection is inclusive. Illustrations show 
leaf, bud and fruit. Could be used by boy 
and girl scouts. 


Dendy, Arthur. The biological founda- 


tions of society. 1924. 197p. Ap- 
pleton $2.50. 575 
“Presents in a populer but thoroughly 


scientific way some of the laws that have 
governed organic evolution.”—Booklist. 
See Booklist 21:96. Dec. ’24. 


Jordan, David Starr. Fishes. 1925. 773p. 


illus. Appleton $7.50. 597 
Reprint of 1907 edition with a new 
preface. Purchase not necessary for library 
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that has the old edition. Others needing 
material on the subject will find it a valuable 
work. 

See Booklist 21: 310 May ’25. 


Sadtler, S. S. Chemistry of familiar 


things. 4th ed. 1924. 322p. illus. 
Lippincott $3. 540 
A new edition of a work that is worth 


having if the library hasn’t the previous 
edition. For information on changes in this 
edition see Booklist 21: 311 May 1925. 


Stoddard, T. L. Racial realities in Eu- 
rope. 1924. 252p. illus. Scribner 
$3. 572 


For note see Booklist 21: 293 May ’25. 


Townsend, C. W. Sand 
marshes. new ed. 
Page $3.50. 

New edition with new 
pictures from photographs. 
Atlantic coast, perhaps of 
here, 


dunes and salt 
1925. 8311p. 
591.9 
introduction and 


Studies of the 
limited interest 


Useful Arts 


Adams, F. A. Projects in furniture mak- 

ing. 1924. 96p. illus. Bruce $1.45. 

684 

A series of projects for manual training 
classes. 


Boyd, T. A. Gasoline; what everyone 
should know about it. 1925. 211p. 
illus. Stokes $2.50. 665.5 

Good usable material. Perhaps available 
elsewhere but in scattered sources. 


Califf, Gladstone. Permanent bird houses. 


1924. 64p. illus. Bruce $1. 
598.2 or 371.42 
Gives instructions, with workable plans, 


for building permanent houses to attract the 
birds one wishes. Valuable in manual 
training classes and in the children’s room. 
Gives a score card for judging bird house 
contests. Index. 


Holt, L. Emmett. The happy baby. 1924. 
120p. Dodd $1. 649.1 


Six articles reprinted from the Delineator. 
Three are by Dr. Holt, three by other spe- 
cialists. Cover pre-natal care of mother 
and care and feeding of baby through the 
period of infancy. “Reliable, clearly writ- 
ten and definite in content.”—Booklist. 

See Booklist 21:185 Feb. ’25. 
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Cecil, Russell L. Colds, cause, treat- 
ment and prevention. 1925. 111p. 
Appleton $1. 616.2 


Performs a useful function in distinguish- 
ing between the different kinds of colds, de- 
seribing their symptoms and _ discussing 
methods of treatment. Good index. Should 
be useful in any library. 


Jeffrey, Harry R. Wood finishing. 1924. 
177p. Manual Arts press $1.50. 698 


“Primarily a school text, but valuable to 
the amateur who does his own home work.” 
—Booklist Books, 1924. 


Loundes, W. S. and Boyd, D. K. Plaster 


and plastering. 1924. 90p. illus. 
McKay $1.25. 693 


“Describes materials, tools and operations 
employed in plastering interior walls and 
ceilings of buildings, and in covering ex- 
terior walls with stucco.” Booklist Books 
1924. 


McHenry, A. D. and Cooper, M. M. Dia- 
betic diet. 1925. 62p. Harper $2. 
613.2 
A very valuable handbook for diabetics 
with recipes that are recommended by Dr. 
F. G. Banting, the discoverer of the insulin 
treatment, and his associate, Dr. J. A. Gil- 
christ. 


Wade, Herbert T. Everyday electricity. 
1924. 299p. illus. Little $2. 621.5 


“Explains the principles of electricity and 
its now familiar phenomena so that the elec- 
trie light, electric motor, telephone, etc., may 
be better understood.” (Book Rev. D) Glos- 
sary, Bibliography, and Index. 


Warner, L. C. Good health and long life. 
128p. Association press $1.25. 613 


Readable and scientific approach to the 


subject by a doctor of eighty-three. Every 
chapter is valuable. The one on reducins 
would probably be most widely read. Table 


of food values in appendix. 


Fine Arts 


Bachmann, Alberto. An encyclopedia of 
the violin. 1925. 470p. illus. Ap- 
pleton $5. 787.1 


Attempts to cover all matters of “histori- 
cal, mechanical, technical, critical and 
biographical importance” in relation to the 
violin. Features are a glossary of musical 


terms, a biographical dictionary (79p), bib- 
liography (9p), and list of music for violin. 
Index inadequate. 











Burchenal, Elizabeth, ed. Rinnce na 
Eirann; national dances of Ireland 
1924. 1386p. illus. Barnes $3. 793 

Twenty-five traditional Irish dances with, 
music, pictures and full illustrations. 
See Booklist 21: 294 May ’25. 


Chase, G. H. and Post, C. R. A history 


of sculpture. 1925. 6582p. __ illus. 
Harper $4.75. 730 
For note see Booklist 21: 294. May ’25. 


Collins, A. Frederick. The amateur pho- 


tographer’s handbook. 1925. 362p. 
illus. Crowell $2.50. 770 
A good book for the amateur. Very ele- 


mentary, not intended for the expert, and 
would tell him little that he does not know. 
Covers all phases of photography and should 
be very useful in a library. Good index in- 
creases its value for reference. 


Corsan, G. H. The diving and swimming 
book. 1924. 162p. illus. Barnes 
$3. 796 
Well illustrated manual. 
See Booklist 21:141 Jan. ’25. 


Craig, Edward Gordon. Woodcuts, and 
some words. 1925. 122p. _ illus. 
Small $3. 761 

A series of 58 reproductions prefaced by a 

Giscussion of the art of wood engraving. 

For larger libraries. 


Ellwood, F. G. Problems in architectural 
drawing. 1924. 131p. illus. Man- 
ual Arts press $2.25. 744 


“A good elementary text for use in schools 
or for home study.’’—Booklist Books, 1924. 


Forbes—Robertson, Sir Johnston. A player 
under three reigns. 1925. 324p. 
illus. Little $5. 792 

The autobiography of a cultivated actor 
and painter, whose life time intimacies with 
men and women of note give a rich flavor 
to his reminiscences. For larger libraries. 


Frost, Helen. Clog and character dances. 
1924. 65p. illus. Barnes $2.60. 793 
Gives music, pictures and directions for 
eighteen clog dances. 
See Booklist 21: 223 Mar. '25. 


Harris, Stanley. Playing the game. 
1925. 227p. Stokes $1.50. 797 


Older boys and many men will be interest- 
ed in this autobiography of the manager of 
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the Washington baseball club, who went to 
work at thirteen in a coal mine. The 
author’s Baseball, how to play it, is also 
published by Stokes. 


Lytle, Horace. Breaking a bird dog. 
1924. 167p. illus. Appleton $2. 799 
Describes the author’s method of training 
an Irish setter who has won trophies in field 
trials. 


Mulholland, John and Smith, M. M. Magic 
in the making. 1925. 1384p. illus. 
Scribner $1.50. 793 

Amateur magicians will find this an ad- 
mirable book. By two teachers in the Hor- 
ace Mann school, New York. 

See Booklist 21: 332. June ’25. 


Wagner as man and 
artist. new ed. 1925. 399p. illus. 
Knopf $5. 782.2 

Larger libraries will be interested in this 
revised edition embodying new material that 
has come to light. 

See Booklist 21: 311 May ’21. 


Newman, Ernest. 


Shelton, Louise. Beautiful gardens in 
America. 1924. 560p. illus. Scrib- 
ner $10. 


A new edition of a 1915 book with addi- 
tional illustrations. A handsome book for 
the library that can afford it. 


Tolley, Cyril J. H. The modern golfer. 

1924. 2138p. illus. Knopf $3. 796 

By an English amateur champion. De- 

voted largely to instruction, with a chapter 
on Experiences in America. 


Wallis, Claire and Gates, Nellie R. Par- 
ties for occasions. 1925. 249p. Cen- 


tury $1.75. 793 
Material reprinted from Delineator, Lu- 
dies Home Journal and other magazines. 


Offers month of the 


year. 


suggestions for every 


Wood, Mary W. New song plays to old 

tunes. 1924. 65p. illus. Barnes 

$2. 793 

Song plays devised for children from ten 

to fifteen. Makes use of the tunes and 

usually of the words of familiar songs, with 
appropriate action. 


Young, Stark. Glamour; essays on the 
art of the theatre. 1925.  208p. 
Scribner $2. 792 


Perhaps the most interesting of these 
essays on the theater are the Letters from 
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dead actors, in which the great ones of the 


past address actors of today. For larger 
libraries. 
Literature 
Bacon, Leonard. Ph. D’s. 1925. T76p. 
Harper $2. 811 


Two satirical poems on university types. 
Will be enjoyed by sophisticated readers fa- 
miliar with the academic atmosphere. 

See Booklist 21: 333 June ’25. 


Gissing, G. R. Charles Dickens. 1924. 
293p. Dodd $3. 823 
Reprint with colored frontispiece, good 


binding, cloth and paper, of a series of read- 
able critical papers. 
See Booklist 21: 309 May ’'25. 


Grandgent, C. H. Gettingalaugh. 1924. 

218p. Harvard University Press $2. 

814 or 824 

Seven essays in light vein by a Harvard 

professor and distinguished Dante student. 

Although light in tone they are the product 

of a scholarly mind and will appeal to cul- 
tivated readers. 


Hauptmann, Gerhart. 
v. 8. 1924. 480p. 


Dramatic works. 

Huebsch $2.50. 

832 

Contains three poetic dramas: Indipohdi: 
The white saviour; A winter ballad. 


Howe, George and Harrer, G. A. eds. 
Greek literature in translation. 1924. 
642p. Harper $4. 880.8 


For notes on this and the companion vol- 
ume on Roman literature see Booklist 
21: 333 June 1925. 


Hunter, Irene, comp. American mystical 
verse. 1925. 309p. Appleton $2. 
811.08 or 821.08 


A selection of verse of mystical import 
from the works of American poets. Zona 
Gale writes an introduction telling some- 
thing of the life of the compiler. 


King, Richard. With silent friends. 1925. 
238p. Small $2. 824 
These “essays in everyday philosophy” 
may well have a place in the library among 
books of inspirational reading. 


Machen, Arthur. The London adventure. 
1924. 170p. Knopf $2. 824 


Discursive, imaginative essays of lightly 
odd charm which are partly biographical. 
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Machen’'s appeal is perhaps to patrons of the 
larger libraries. 
See Booklist 21:103 Dec. ’24. 


Pym, Dora. Readings from the litera- 
ture of ancient Greece. 1924. 341p. 
illus. Harcourt $2. 880.8 

Anthology of brief extracts from Greek 


writers, with introductory historical sketches. 
There is a companion volume on Roman 
literature. Less like a text book in appear- 
ance than Howe and Harrer (above) and 
selections are shorter. 

See Booklist 21: 296 May ’25. 


Rostand, Edmond. The far princess. 
1925. 169p. Holt $1.75. 842 


A new translation of La princesse Loin- 
taine, by John Heard, jr. The introduction 
by Stark Young will interest readers of 
Cyrano de Bergerac. 


Sprau, George. The meaning of litera- 
ture. 1925. 346p. Scribner $1.40. 
801 


A series of chapters on the meaning of lit- 
erature, covering the essay, poetry, the novel 
and the drama. Might be useful as an in- 
troductory book for a course of reading in 
literature. 


Stevenson, Burton E., comp. Home book 
of modern verse. 1925. 1121p. 
Holt $7.50. 811.8 or 821.8 


A supplement to the author’s Home Book 
of verse comprising nearly five hundred mod- 
ern poets, most of them living. The subject 
arrangement is like that of the earlier book. 
The indexes are adequate making the book 
useful for library purposes. <A treasure for 
either library or home. 


Tuell, Anne K. Mrs. Meynell and her 
literary generation. 1925.  286p. 
Dutton $2.50. 821 

Primarily a critical study of Mrs. Meynell 
as poet, essayist and journalist, with a bib- 
liography. Bound in boards. For larger 
libraries. 


James Branch Cabell. 
813 or 823 
Not 


Van Doren, Carl. 

1925. 87p. McBride $1. 

Critical study of a modern 
needed in small libraries. 


author. 


Williams, Blanche C. and others, eds. 
Copy 1925. 1925. 328p. Appleton 
$2. 810.8 or 820.8 


A collection of stories, plays, poems and 
essays written in extension courses at Co- 
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lumbia university. Of interest to students 
of writing. 


History and Travel 


Hassanein, A. M. The lost oases. 1925. 
363p. illus. Century $4. 916.19 


An interesting account of explorations in 
the Sahara written by a native Egyptian, 
educated in England. The author accom- 
panied Rosita Forbes on her expedition to 
Kufra, and on a later expedition pushed 
further south opening up an unknown por- 
tion of the Sahara. Add to travel collec- 
tions in large libraries. 


Keyserling, Herman. The travel diary 
of a philosopher. 1925. 2v. Har- 
court $10. 910 


This travel diary, translated from the 
German, is a comprehensive record of the 
impressions, emotions and thoughts called 
forth by experiences on a journey ’round the 
world undertaken in 1911. The impressions 
of America on one fresh from the Orient 
are particularly interesting. For large libra- 
ries. 


Parmelee, Maurice. Blockade and sca 
power. 1924. 449p. Crowell $3. 
940.45 


A history of the blockade of 1914 to 1919 
is followed by a discussion of sea power in 
relation to world politics, in particular to 
the organization of a world state. Author is 
the well known criminologist. For larger 
libraries. 


Schiller, F. C. S. Tantalus. 1924. 66p. 
Dutton $1. 901 


Follows Daedalus and Icarus. (See Bul- 
letin Nov. '24 under Russell) and argues 
that the evils which threaten mankind are 
not unavoidable, if the laws governing hered- 
ity are heeded. 

See Booklist 21: 260 Apr. ’25. 


Tharaud, Jerome and Jean. Next year 
in Jerusalem; tr. by Madeleine Boyd. 
1925. 2238p. Boni & Liveright $2. 

915.69 


In a series of sketches the authors, two 
Frenchmen, give pictures of modern Jerusa- 
lem with its three religions, Catholic, Jew- 
ish, and Mohammedan. Discusses the Zion- 
ist experiment but not over-hopefully. 
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Wagner, Leopold. London inns and tav- 
erns. 1924. 252p. Stokes $3. 
914.21 


Informative travel book. For larger li- 
braries. 
See Booklist 21: 3386 Jun. ’25. 


Biography 


Bruce, Harold. William Blake in this 
world. 234p. illus. Harcourt 
$2.75. 921 

A biography and interpretation of Blake. 

Written with a light touch and of interest 

to anyone who is curious about Blake’s per- 

sonality. 


Dibble, R. F. John L. Sullivan. 1925. 
209p. Little $3. 921 
Biography of a picturesque figure in 
American social history. Interesting to 
read in connection with Corbett: The roar of 
the crowd. 


Going, Charles B. David Wilmot, free- 
soiler. 1924. 787p. Appleton $6. 
921 


A biography that has historical import- 
ance. For larger libraries. 


Jacobi, Mary Putnam. Life and letters; 
edited by Ruth Putnam. 1925. 377p. 
illus. Putnam $3.50. 921 


Biography of a pioneer woman physician. 
the first woman to enter the School of 
Medicine in Paris. The letters from France, 
covering the period of the Franco-Prussian 
war, are especially interesting. 


Maurice, Sir Frederick. Robert E. Lee, 
the soldier. 1925. 3138p. _ illus. 
Houghton $4. 921 


“Written by a British military authority 
who has given years of study to his sub- 
ject, this book is an appreciation of Lee’s 
generalship.” (Book Rev. Digest.) Illus- 
trated with maps and plans. For larger ti- 
braries. 


Mott, Lewis F. Saint Beuve. 1925. 
521p. Appleton $5. 921 
Biography of a famous nineteenth century 


French critic. For larger libraries. 
See Booklist 21: 337 June ’25. 
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Roosevelt, Theodore, and Lodge, H. C. 
Selections from the correspondenc2 
of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge. 1925. 2 v. Scribner 
$10. 921 

Henry Cabot Lodge himself edited this 
selection from his correspondence with 

Roosevelt during a period of over thirty 

years. For larger libraries. 


Sabatini, Rafael. The life of Cesare 


Borgia. 1924. 480p. Houghton 
$2.50. 921 
Cheaper reprint of a book first issued at 
$4.50. 
See Booklist 20: 232 Mar. ’24; and 21: 167 
Jan, °25. 
Werner, M. R. Brigham Young. 1925. 
478p. Harcourt $5. 921 


An interesting biography, not only of 
Brigham Young, but of the founder of the 
Mormon religion, Joseph Smith, and the 
story of Mormonism itself. Readable and 
usable in any average-sized library. 


Fiction 


Novels of distinction 


Boyd, James. Drums. 1925. 490p. 
Scribner $2.50. 
Historical novel of the finest sort. Story 


of a young North Carolinian of Scotch de- 
scent, sent by his Tory father to England, 
where by chance he falls in with John Paul 
Jones and so becomes a part of the Revolu- 
tion. A leisurely-told tale worth having in 
any library. 

Boyd, Thomas A. Points of honor. 1925. 
3828p. Scribner $2. 


Short stories by the author of Through 
the wheat. Concerned with the “human 
deeds and emotions” of the war. 

See Booklist 21:339 Jun. ’25. 


Le Motte, Ellen N. Snuffs and butters. 
1925. 256p. Century $1.75. 


Short stories of the Orient all reflecting 
some aspect of the opium traffic. Well writ- 
ten and worth reading as stories apart from 
their value as propaganda against opium. 
Some have appeared in the Century. 
Millin, 


Sarah G. God’s_ stepchildren. 


1925. 319p. Boni & Liveright $2. 
Powerful novel showing the evil effects of 
intermarriage of races in 

For larger libraries only. 


South Africa. 
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Presland, John. Dominion. 1925. 312p. 


Stokes $2. 

A story based on the career of Cecil 
Rhodes, taking him at the time when his 
association with the Jameson raid tempo- 
rarily broke his power. Rhodes is always 
the center of interest and both he and 
Jameson are well presented. The two wom- 


en characters are also well drawn. For 

larger libraries. 

Reymont, Ladislas. Spring; Summer. 
(The peasants III and IV). 1925. 
Knopf. ea. $2.50. 

The second volume closed with the men 


in jail following the attack on the manor. 
Spring continues the story, with the women 
struggling to carry on the work and plant 


the fields in their absence and ends with 
the most impressive incident of the story, 
Boryna’s death. Summer has more of 


tragedy and dramatic action than the other 
books and brings this remarkable work to 
an end. Deserves a place among transla- 
tions in larger libraries. 


Strachey, Marjorie. The _ nightingale. 
1925. 3805p. Longmans $2.50. 


The life of Chopin in story form. The 
picture of his happy childhood is charming 
and his later life in exile, his development 
as a musician and his friendship with 
George Sand will be especially interesting to 
readers with a musical background. A 
good book for review on a music club pro- 
gram. 


Sidgwick, Ethel. 
Small $2.50. 


Those who have learned to care for Ethel 
Sidgwick’s extremely individualistic man- 
ner of telling a story will find this study 
of a selfish, romantic, day-dreaming girl of 
much interest. As in all the author’s novels 
there are delightful characters whom it is 
a joy to meet—but the reading calls for 
leisure and concentration. 

See Booklist 21: 474 Jan. ’25. 


Laura. 1924. 474p. 


Sinclair, May. The rector of Wyck. 
1925. 258p. Macmillan $2.50. 

This is no satiric characterization, rather 
a very tender, loving study of a sincere and 
earnest clergyman and his devoted wife. 
To marry a preacher! That had been the 
last thing Matty had intended. But she 
met John—and the romance began. And 
the romance lasts a lifetime. 


Young, Francis Brett. Sea horses. 1925. 


3821p. Knopf $2.50. 


An ably written sea story with a Conrad- 
esque atmosphere, although more simply 
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told. The presence on board of a woman 
passenger influences all of the officers of the 
ship Vega, more particularly the Captain. 
Best suited to larger libraries. 


Mystery and Adventure 


Fletcher, J. S. The annexation society. 
1925. 284p. Knopf $2. 


Concerned with a plot to steal England's 
art treasures. Not up to the author’s usual 
standard, but better than the ordinary thril- 
ler. 


Friel, Arthur O. Mountains of mystery. 
1925. 399p. Harper $2. 


Story of three adventurous Americans 
who set out to find a tribe of blond Indians 
believed to inhabit the mountain regions 
north of the Orinoco. Similar to other 
South American tales by this author. 


Gerould. Gordon Hall. A mid-summer 
mystery. 1925. 257p. Appleton 
$1.75. 

The mystery begins on page four and 
continues to the end with new complications 
introduced whenever there is a_ tendency 
toward flagging interest. Has a love story 
that is extremely incidental to the plot. 


Hay, James, jr. The Bellamy case. 
259p. Dodd $2. 


The heroine, Joan Bellamy, is running for 
political 


1925. 


office in the South. The manager 
of the competing party holds information 
which will injure her family and intends 


to use it but is found murdered. The clear- 
ing of Joan’s name by the solving of the 
mystery forms the plot. Good _ detective 
story ; recommended for any library. 


Jordan, Elizabeth. Red Riding Hood. 
1925. 3856p. Century $2. 


A mystery story with an unknown young 
woman as its heroine, a mysterious house- 
hold of foreigners who are guarding a child 
and a strange man who is the “wolf” of the 
tale. Light and entertaining reading. 


Knibbs, H. H. Temescal. 1925. 
Houghton $2. 


The scene of the story is laid in Mexico at 
the time of the Madero uprising against 
Diaz. The hero, an officer of Diaz on a se- 
cret mission, is a figure from medieval ro- 
mance. An unusual adventure story. 


369p. 


Mackail, Denis. The Majestic mystery. 
1924. 309p. Houghton $2. 

Two young journalists are spending a 

week end at the Majestic Hotel where a 
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theatrical manager is mysteriously shot. 
Tells how one of the journalists works at 
the solution of the mystery and how it is 
finally solved. Not one of the most exciting 
types of mystery story, but satisfactory as 
a library purchase. 

Oppenheim, E. P. Stolen idols. 1925. 
2938p. Little $2. 


Not the usual Oppenheim plot—based on 
an Oriental superstition. Fairly interesting. 


Ostrander, Isabel. The neglected clue 

1925. 3801p. McBride $2. 
Fairly interesting mystery 
slight plot too long drawn out. 


story with 


Rees, A. J. Cup of silence. 
Dodd $2. 


Love and mystery story with a good deal 
of melodrama. Somewhat long drawn out. 


1925. 349p. 


Reeve, Arthur B. The fourteen points. 
1925. 456p. Harper $2. 
Short stories on mystery themes. Well 
worked out and less blood-curdling than some 
stories of the type. 


Seltzer, Charles A. Last Hope ranch. 
1925. 3835p. Century $2. 
Story 
meet the demands of 
fiction. 


of the Mexican border that will 
readers of Western 


Snaith, J. C. Thus far. 
Appleton $2. 


Mr. Snaith has written a mystery story 
around the figure of a superman, created by 


1925. 306p. 


science. Fairly interesting. Not so good 
as his earlier works. Not needed in small 
libraries. 


Stacpole, H de Vere. The gates of morn- 
ing. 1925. 298p. Dodd $2. 


Another of this author's colorful tales of 
shipwreck on a South sea island. 


Wren, Percival C. Beau Geste. 1925. 
410p. Stokes $2. 
Mystery story with a background of the 


French foreign legion. 
See Booklist 21: 342 Jun. '25. 


Popular novels 


Andrews, Mary R.S. Passing the torch. 
1925. 84p. Scribner 75c. 


Another Lincoln story by Mrs. 
Treatment rather sentimental. 


Andrews. 
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Flisch, Julia A. Old Hurricane. 1925. 


356p. Crowell $2. 


Story of Georgia in the days before the 
Civil War. “Old Hurricane” is a piece of 
land, so called because two. disastrous 
storms had swept it, that falls to Abner 
Wheelock in a land lottery. It is valuable 
land but without the generalship of his wife, 
Sally, Abner could not have held it. Sally 
is a fine woman of the pioneer type. Good 
small library book. 


Foote, John T. Pocono Shot, a dog 
story. 1924. 142p. Appleton $1.25. 
Story of an intelligent setter, 


from Saturday Evening Post. 
See Booklist 21:233p. March ’25. 


reprinted 


Gay, R. M. The eight-forty-five. 1925. 
154p. illus. Atlantic $1.25. 
Pleasant sketches for casual reading of 


the first year in the married life of a young 


suburban couple. Told whimsically and 
happily. 
Hay, Ian. Paid in full. 1925. 287p. 


Houghton $2. 


Denis Cradock, whimsical and likeable, 
but a thorough going rascal, disappears and 
his wife brings up his children on a myth of 
his losing his life to save a child. His reap- 
pearance brings complications. An amusing 
clever tale, with a light-hearted and happy 
atmosphere, saved from sentimentality by a 
touch of irony. 


Heyer, Georgette. Simon the cold heart. 
1925. 3874p. Small $2. 


Historical romance of rather an old fash- 
ioned type with scenes laid in 15th century 
England. The love interest is introduced 
late, when the hero, who has scorned wom- 
en, meets his match. 


Kelly, Eleanor M. The mansion house. 
1925. 3389p. Century $2. 


The Kentucky setting and the happy end- 
ing after difficulties should make this popu- 
lar with many. Is the story of the daugh- 
ter of a gambler and a music hall singer 
who goes to live with relatives on a Ken- 
tucky farm where race horses are bred. 


Looms, George. The Caraways. 1925. 


31lp. Doubleday $2. 


This story of a self-made business man 
and the boy he adopts is well told, although 
perhaps not destined to be of wide popular 
interest. 
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McIntyre, John. A young man’s fancy. 
1925. 174p. Stokes $1.50. 

A light, airy story of a young man who 
falls in love with a wax figure in a show 
window and indulges in pleasant day dreams 
as he stands outside looking in. And then 
the dream turns real. 


McKenna, Stephen. An affair of honor. 
1925. 304p. Little $2.50. 


Il'arcical story of a group of Oxford under- 
graduates who stage a mock duel to provide 
one of their friends with a newspaper sensa- 
tion. The police take the affair seriously. 
High priced and not needed in the small 
library. 


Marquand, J. P. The black cargo. 1925. 
270p. Scribner $2. 

A stirring tale of the days of clipper ships, 
built around the sinister character of Elipha- 
let Greer, a slave trader with a New England 
conscience. A well told and always absorb- 
ing story. 


Morrow, Honore Wilsie. The lost speech. 
1925. 57p. Stokes $1. 

When the Republican party was beginning 
in 1856, Abraham Lincoln made a_ speech 
which reconciled the different factions pres- 
ent. So great was the intensity that report- 
ers forgot to take notes and there is no record 
left for posterity. Mrs. Morrow has woven 
a romance about this incident. Brief; gocd 
atmosphere; will fill requests for this type 
of material. 

Ogden, G. W. The cow jerry. 1925. 
3828p. Dodd $2. 


Humorously told story of the enmity be- 
tween cattlemen and railroads in Kansas in 
the eighties. 

See Booklist 21:304 May ’25. 


Page, Thomas Nelson. The red riders. 
1924. 3838p. Scribner $2. 


This posthumous novel is a story of the 
last years of the Civil War and the Recon- 
struction. The “red riders” of the title 
figure only slightly in the last chapters. 
The book adds little to the author’s achieve- 


ments, but is a readable story of the old 

South. 

Sadleir, Michael. Obedience. 1925. 
316p. Houghton $2. 

An English story of the eighteen-sixties. 
Well told, with a spirited heroine who dares 
defy her father and the custom of the times 
to marry the man she loves. 
library. 


Good for any 
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Schaefer, Evelyn S. Fortune’s yellow. 
1925. 248p. Scribner $2. 


A pleasant story on an unusual theme, 
friendship between a woman of sixty-eight 
and a very modern girl in her twenties. The 
source of the fortune that comes to Kitty, 
the sixty-eight year old heroine, gives a 
touch of mystery. 


Schweikert, H. C. Short stories. 1925. 
521p. Harcourt 


Another collection of short stories for 
study, containing over twenty-five stories 
by older and present day writers, with intro- 
duction, notes, questions and suggested sub- 
jects for composition. Suited for high school 
use, but suggestive also for groups studying 
tne short story. 

Straus, Ralph. Married alive. 1925. 
296p. Holt $2. 


Not so good a story as The Unseemly ad- 


venture. although told in the same engag- 
ing way. The plot concerns a much-married 
man whose habit of marrying wives and 


annexing their fortunes is accidentally dis- 
covered by a young Cambridge professor. 


Terrell, Dorothy A Becket. Last year’s 
nest. 1925. 315p. Appleton $2. 


Several recent novels have dealt with the 
theme of love between a young man and an 
older woman. This English writer handles 
the subject with delicacy and skill, center- 
ing interest on the grown-up daughter. 
1923. 


Tuttle, Margaretta. The cobweb. 


330p. Little $2. 


A somewhat complicated story, with many 
characters, centering around the daughter 
of a middle western newspaper editor who 
goes to New York to take charge of her 
uncle’s Fifth avenue house. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. 
1925. 341p. Stokes $2. 


English story of a young aristocrat who 
falls in love with the daughter of a self- 


Watlings. 


made merchant and goes to work in her 
father’s shop to prove his worth. 
Weston, George. The beauty prize. 1925. 


275p. Dodd $2. 


Amusing story of twin sisters who take 
a Mediterranean cruise on one steamship 
ticket, the beauty prize awarded one of 
them. A double love interest and a roman- 
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tic ending should make it popular. Ran 


serially in Good Housekeeping. 


Editions 
Loti, Pierre. The Iceland fisherman. 
256p. Stokes $4. 
Attractive edition, good print, colored 


frontispiece, but expensive. Translation by 


W. P. Baines. 


Children’s Books 
For Younger Children 


Batchelder, Mildred. Peggy stories. 
1925. 89p. illus. Scribner 60c. 
Delightful, simply-told stories of every- 


day occurrences in the life of a five-year 


old. Well bound and inexpensive. For 2d 

and 8d grades. 

Colum, Padraic. The island of the 
mighty. 1924. 265p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2.25. 398 


A collection of Welsh folk tales retold for 
children. Some are stories of King Arthur. 
Has a long introduction which the children 
may skip. 


De Ségur, Countess. Memoirs of a don- 


key. 1924. 238p. illus. Macmil- 
lan $1. 
Another delightful volume issued in the 

Little Library. 

Goldsmith, Sophie L. Wonder clock 
plays. 1925. 179p. illus. Harper 
$2. 

Howard Pyle’s Wonder clock stories 
adapt themselves well to dramatization. 


Costuming and stage requirements are ex- 
plicitly given. Suited to children from 8 
to 16. 


Jewett, Eleanore M. Egyptian tales of 
magic. 1924. 257p. illus. Little 
$2. 398 

A welcome addition to the stories out of 
ancient books. They read well and the 
style sometimes suggests Old Testament 
narratives. 


Smith, E. Boyd. The country book. 
1924. illus. Stokes $2.50. 


Delightful pictures with text describing 
New England farm life. 
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Other times and other lands 


Tales of old France. 
illus. Longmans $2. 
920 


Fifteen stories of men and women famous 
in French history. For seventh and eighth 
grades. 

See Booklist 21: 342 Jun. ’25. 


Creighton, Louise. 
1924. 248p. 


Children of ancient 
306p. illus. Little 


Lamprey, Louise. 
Greece. 1924. 
$1.50. 


“The story of Theseus’ boyhood...woven 
into one continuous story and definitely con- 
nected with the history of the country.’”— 
Booklist. Issued in a school edition with title 
The childhood of Greece. 


Morgan, Gwladys M. Our little Welsh 
cousin. 1924. 107p. illus. Page $1. 
914.29 


Similar to other volumes in this series and 
suitable for 3d or 4th grade reading. Gives 
an account of everyday life and customs, in- 
cluding the Eisteddfod, the national song 
festival. 

See Booklist 21: 236 Mar. ’25. 


Tietjens, Eunice. Japan, Korea and For- 
mosa. (Burton Holmes travel stories) 
1924. 404p. illus. Wheeler publish- 
ing company, Chicago. $2. 915.2 


This volume on Japan is one of the most 
satisfactory travel books for children we 
have seen. With poetic feeling and without 
sentimentality the author interprets the 
country in a way to appeal to boys and girls 
without writing down to them. The full 
page pictures are excellent and while the 
total absence of margin may offend at first. 
the feeling grows that the added space for 
detail compensates. 


Wilbur, Susan. Egypt and the Suez 
canal, 1924. 402p. illus. Wheeler 
publishing company. $2. 916.2 


This volume of the Burton Holmes Travel 
Stories, like the volume by Mrs. Tietjens, is 
notably successful in text and pictures. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Darrow, F. L. The boy’s own book of 
science. 1923. 331p. illus. Mac- 
millan $2.50. 509 

A guide for boys who want to try out ex- 


periments at home. 
See Booklist 20:144 Jan. '24. 
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Langford, George. Stories of the first 
American animals. 1924. 242p. 
illus. Boni & Liveright $3. 566 


Six stories of prehistoric animal life 
showing the development from the age of 
reptiles upward. 

See Booklist 20: 222 Mar. ’24. 


McFee, Inez N. Lives of busy neigh- 
bors. 1925. 301p. illus. Stokes $2. 
595.7 


Told in an easy style and will give the 
children authoritative information about the 
insect world. The book is inclusive and is 
well made up with good illustrations and 
large print. 


Outdoor sports the year ’round. n. d. 
152p. illus. Popular mechanics 
press, Chicago $1. 796 

Contains over two hundred short articles 
reprinted from Popular Mechanics. Most of 
them describe the making of apparatus for 
different sports. Boys may learn how to 
make all sorts of things from kites to ice 
boats. Arranged in the order of the seasons 
with a good index as a key to the contents. 


Songs 
Milne, A. A. Fourteen songs from “Wher 
we were very young.” 1925. 34p. 
illus. Dutton $3. 784 


These songs have been successfully set to 


music by H. Fraser-Simson. Well within 
the range of a child’s voice. Price is high 
and the binding unsatisfactory. May be 


purchased where an effort is being made to 
collect children’s songs. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. Songs for lit- 


tle children. 1923. 27p. Marvin 
Radnor, pub. Buffalo $2. bds. $1.75. 
784 


A new musical setting to some of the fa- 
miliar poems from the Child’s garden. Un- 
even in quality, some very good, others com- 
monplace. May be added to collections of 
children’s songs. 


Stories 


Barbour, Ralph H. Spaniard’s cave. 
1924. 3824p. illus. Century $1.75. 


Characteristic of this author’s stories for 
boys. Joe Whitman goes to Bermuda with 


his father, makes friends on shipboard with 
an English boy, enters into a series of ad- 
ventures and makes a discovery that has an 
important bearing on his father’s business. 
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Bird stories retold from St. Nicholas. 
1924. 175p. illus. Century $1.25. 

A collection of bird stories which have ap- 
peared from time to time in St. Nicholas 
magazine. They cover a wide range from 
real bird stories to the Indian legends; also 
chapters on the migratory habits of the 
birds, some extinct American birds, and co- 
operating with the birds. 


Cheley, Frank H. The mystery of Chim- 
ney Rock. 1924. 300p. Wilde $1.75. 

A good wholesome story for boys, some- 
what crudely told in places, but well worth 
having. Is a story of the goldrush days of 


49. 


Kauffman, R. W. The ranger of the Sus- 
quehanock. 1924. 294p. illus. 
Penn. $2.50. 

Story for boys of the times of William 
enn. 


Knipe, Emily B. and Alden A. Powder, 
patches and Patty. 1924. 3805p. 
illus. Century $1.75. 


A sequel to A continental dollar, (Bulletin 
May ’23), built around the Benedict Arnold 
episode. 


Schultz, James W. Plumed snake medi- 
cine. 1924. 244p. illus. Houghton 


$2. 


1924. 306p. 


Sahtaki and I. 
Houghton $1.65. 
Two Indian stories by this popular writer 
for boys. The second is an Indian love 
story which may interest girls as well. 

See Booklist 21: 202 Feb. ’25. 


Singmaster, Elsie. A boy at Gettysburg. 
1925. 202p. Houghton $1.75. 
Story of a boy’s life during the Civil war. 
See Booklist 21: 117 Dec. '24. 


Smith, Russell D. The Indian canoe. 
1925. 319p. Century $1.75. 

A book for older boys full of the lure of 
the outdoors. A party of men with Indian 
guides spend several weeks in the Maine 
woods. Gives much information about treut 
fishing and wood craft and a number of 
dramatic episodes keep up the story interest. 


Stories about horses retold from St. 
Nicholas. 1923. 193p. Century 
$1.25. 


A good addition to stories about animals. 
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New Editions 


Andersen, Hans C. Hans Andersen’s 
fairy tales. 1924. 3783p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1.75. 398 

Satisfactory edition with four pictures in 
color. A reissue in Black’s Boy’s Library cf 

a 1912 edition. 


Cooper, James F. Thespy. 1925. 389p. 
illus. Minton, Balch $2.50. 


Attractive large-size edition. 
See Booklist 21: 160 Jan. ’25. 


Bullen, F. T. The cruise of the Cachelot. 
1925. 379p. illus. Appleton $2. 


An enlarged map and four exciting col- 
ored illustrations make this a welcome new 
edition of a whaling story that deserves to 
be read by every adventure loving boy, or 
man. Good binding, but printing seems to 
be from old plates. 


Grimm, Jacob L. W. and W. K. Grimm’s 
fairy tales. 1924. 3381p. illus. 
Maemillan $1.75. 398 


A reissue (in Black’s Boy’s Library) 
of a 1911 edition. Contains 56 tales, most 
of those in the Chatto & Winders Cruik- 
shank edition and about 17 others. Satis- 
factory edition at the price, although not to 
be compared with the Cruikshank or the 
Crane edition artistically. 


Thacher, Lucy W. S. comp. The listen- 
ing child. 1924. 405p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1.75 821 


A new edition with an added section of 
modern poems chosen by Marguerite Wilkin- 
son. One of Macmillan’s Children’s Classics. 

See Booklist 21:16 Jan. '25. 


Inexpensive Editions 


Modern Library. Boni & Liveright 95c. 


Fabre. Life of the caterpillar. 

Moliere. Plays. 

Poe. Best tales of Poe. 

Van Teslaar. <An outline of 
lysis. 


psy choana- 


Modern student’s library. Scribner $1. 
Burke. 
Swift. 
Tennyson. 


Selections. 
Selections. 
Poems. 


Maemillan’s 75 cent library. 
Balch. Amateur circus life. 
Turpin. Honey sweet. 




















CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 8-14 


Make your plans early. Send applications now for posters, cards, circu- 
lars on Club Programs, Suggestions for Communities, list of Magazine 
Articles on Children’s Reading. All these are free, except the cards which 


cost $1.00 per hundred. Address 


National Association of Book Publishers 
25 West 33 Street, New York City 














